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As perfmne of the cackoo-flower? 

From the westward-winding flood. 

From the evening-lighted wood. 

From all things outward yon have won 

A tearful grace, as though yon stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 
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ROSE MERYYN OF WHITELAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A LUOID INTERVAL. 

rriHE wind howled furiously through the 
-■- trees that towered above the ruined 
Castel Llyn, and swept like a giant scourge 
over the lake. Great branches snapped, and 
the usually placid waters were lashed into 
waves. The rain poured down as if the 
skies were rivers, and the earth a huge 
basin. Such a hullaballoo as the elements 
made was rarely heard in or about Penllyn. 
Distant thunder growled, and the light- 
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ning strove hard to pierce through the war 
of waters. No creature could stand against 
the storm ; men and beasts crept anywhere 
for shelter, and none dared venture forth 
when housed. 

Even Jim turned craven-hearted. He 
had been after the cattle all day, striving 
to shelter them from the storm, and when, 
at last, he anchored in M ally's comfortable 
kitchen for his supper, he expressed a wish 
that he might never move from before the 
fire again as long as he lived. 

"'Deed to goodness, then, stop here," 
said his devoted admirer, Mally. " I will 
make you a bed on the settle, just so com- 
fumable as Shanno's." 

She little suspected that a settle would 
be his bedstead anyhow. 

But Jim was by nature staunch to his 
duties, and had a pride in withstanding 
the blandishments of the fair sex, particu- 
larly Mally, towards whom he showed him- 
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self very stiff-necked ; so he started half a 
dozen times at least for the castle ; but he 
was as often driven back ; until, at last, 
he persuaded himself that Egain could do 
without him for one night, and remained 
with Mally and the kitchen-fire. 

Perhaps Egain was as self-reliant as 
most people, but even she trembled at the 
continued storm, and longed for Jim, or 
anyone, to share the worse than solitude 
of her dark chamber. But no Jim came. 

It was strange that Alfred Johnnes 
should sleep through this elementary dis- 
cord. It had been a cause of thankfulness 
that, just before the storm broke, he had 
fallen asleep, and now he slumbered on. 
Egain knew that natural sleep might be 
the turning-point of his terrible illness, so, 
in spite of her terror at the storm without, 
she rejoiced at the unbroken quietude with- 
in. Fearing to arouse the sleeper by even 
the slightest motion, she sat down at a 

b2 
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little distance from him on the old settle 
used by Jim as the bed aforesaid, and 
which also served as a screen from the fire 
for the patient. For many weeks she had 
only slept at rare intervals, when some 
member of the Mervyn family could so 
evade observation as to watch for her for 
an hour or so at a time. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that, in spite of the roar- 
ing of the storm, sleep should overpower 
her. Although the old walls rocked, both 
nurse and patient slumbered, the one un- 
easily, the other peacefully. The settle 
was so situated that one end of its seat 
was visible from the bed ; and it was on 
this end that Egain had placed herself, 
that she might be conscious if Alfred mov- 
ed. As we have said, the intervening ob- 
scurity was so great that the sleepers were 
in gloom. 

It was midnight when Egain fell asleep, 
and the raging elements were then at the 
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climax of their angry battle. By degrees 
the conflict grew less fierce, and, before 
dawn, gradually ceased. The winds slunk 
back to their lairs, the flood-gates of the 
sky were closed, God's voice in the thun- 
der was no longer heard, and the balked 
lightning returned its arrows to their 
sheaths for future action. Through the 
storm and into the calm still the sleepers 
slept. A faint streak of dawn pierced 
through the thick glass of the deep, nar- 
row window, and fell on Egain's head, as 
it rested on the corner of the settle. Her 
hands were on her lap, and her face was 
turned towards the bed. 

The sudden gleam that failed to arouse 
Egain awoke Alfred Johnnes. The speech 
which had been continuous for so many 
days began again, but so low that it was 
scarcely more than a whisper, and did not 
even reach Egain. 

" Where am I ? What has happened ? 
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What strange place is this ?" he murmured, 
while his dark eyes sought to penetrate 
the gloom that surrounded him, but could 
distinguish nothing beyond the wooden 
top and leaves of his capacious bedsteads 
" Mother, where have you put me to- 
night ? Is the house full of company ?'^ 
he continued, moving his eyes from right 
to left. 

The crisis of his fever had passed during 
those hours of sleep, and he was conscious 
again. He strove to move, but could not 
for weakness. He tried to gather together 
his scattered thoughts ; but the past was 
confused as a dream, and he could see 
neither circumstance nor individual clearly. 

" Have I been ill ? Why am I in this 
dark place alone ? Is it a prison ? Ah ! 
I understand — I remember. It is all over, 
and I am in gaol. How horrible ! They 
have chained me to this bed, and I cannot 
move hand or foot. They captured me at 
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Penllyn. They will make short work with 



us now." 



As his mind cleared, and recollection 
returned, he made another effort to move» 
and succeeded in raising his head from 
the pillow. He fancied he distinguished a 
shadowy figure in the distance, but could 
not tell whether it was real or imaginary. 
He strove to articulate the word '' gaoler,** 
but his voice failed him. 

"Why am I so weak?" he muttered on. 
*' I must have been very ill. I wish I had 
been less reckless. I will turn over a new 
leaf. Ah ! that is what I said to the 
White Rose — and — ^yes, I remember now 
but too well — ^what I promised poor Egain 
years ago over and over again." 

He did not raise his voice, for he could 
not; yet that little word "Egain" acted 
as a charm. It reached and aroused the 
sleeper on the settle, who started up in 
alarm, and saw that the night had passed^ 
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the storm had disappeared, and dawn was 
creeping through the lattice window. 

"And I have slept," she murmured, 
clasping her hands, and moving noiselessly 
towards the bed. 

He had seen her in the uncertain light, 
but yet had not recognized her. In the 
weak, dazed state of his mind and vision, 
he could not realize what was around him. 
Still less could he do so when she. bent 
over him in nervous trepidation to discover 
if he still breathed. 

" Thank God, he lives I It seemed that 
he called me," she murmured. 

" Egain I Egain I is it you ?" came from 
him like a whisper from the dead. 

He had known the voice. 

She dropped upon her knees, and hid 
her face in the bed. She had neither 
words nor power at command. He was 
conscious, and she feared to tell him the 
truth, not knowing what effect it might 
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have upon him. His hand lay on the 
counterpane, and she dared not touch it — 
she even feared to move. 

" Speak, for pity's sake !" he said, moving 
the weak white hand until it touched her 
smooth black hair. 

" It is I, Egain," she said, at last taking 
the hand, and kissing it. 

**You, EgainI Where am I? What 
has happened F' he murmured, striving to 
clasp her hand in his. 

"You are with friends," she replied, 
repressing a sob. 

" Yes, with you," he said, and burst into 
tears. 

They were salutary tears, worth a world 
to Bgain. She could no more repress her 
own at that moment than she could have 
Stayed the torrents of rain. 

"Thank God! Thank Godl" she ex- 
claimed. And " Thank God 1" echoed the 
so-lately reckless but now prostrate Alfred. 
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She soon recovered her presence of 
mind, and hastened to give him such 
medicine and food as were at hand. Then 
she bade him be silent, and sleep again. 
He obeyed her like a child, for he had no 
strength left, either of mind or body; 
indeed, the brain was still incapable of 
influencing or creating thought. He was 
safe with the girl he had forsaken. He 
knew that — it was enough. And she was 
happy that he lived still, and might have 
time given him, by God's grace, for re- 
pentance and pardon. She raised his 
head, smoothed his pillows, re-arranged 
the clothes, and whispered, 

" You are easy, Alfred ?" 

" Yes, Bgain. Kiss me," he replied, 
with a sob. 

She stooped over him, and kissed his 
forehead. Who shall describe her feelings 
at that moment ? But she was calm out- 
wardly, and watched by him quietly till he 
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slept. Then it was that her soul seemed 
almost to quit its earthly tabernacle before* 
its time, in the agony of prayer. She 
could scarcely have wrestled more ner- 
vously with the great conqueror death 
than she did with Him who shall lead 
death captive, in her supplications for one 
of those sin-soiled creatures for whom the 
Victor perished. Here was a love that 
looked beyond the grave. 

A sound brought her spirit back from 
its communion with her God and Saviour 
to the less important, less real concerns of 
earth. She crept to the door. It was 
Jim. She stayed his explanations and 
excuses by a whispered '* He is better. Ho 
sleeps," re-closed it, and returned to watch 
and pray. 

She dismissed Mrs. Mervyn almost iu 
the same words, adding only, ** He knew 
me. All will be well." And so the day 
wore on. She tasted no food, kindled no 
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fire, but sat with her eyes alternately cast 
down upon the sleeper and upwards to- 
wards the angels who bear the incense of 
prayer to the throne of God. 

Alfred was still sleeping when Rose 
came, on her way from Manorsant. At 
Mr. Wynne's request, she had left early in 
the afternoon ; for she declined to remain 
again, and he feared another storm. For- 
tunately for her, his word was law. So 
when Egain half unclosed the door, the 
light of a golden sunset streamed in. She 
went outside for a few moments, and 
recounted to her what had passed during 
the night. The two girls stood among the 
ruined arches, crowned, as it were, by a 
halo of glory. The lake had laid down its 
golden carpet, the many-coloured robes of 
the trees were studded with liquid gems, 
and on every grass-blade hung a jewel, for 
the sun had supplanted the storm. 

" How cold, how pale you are, Egain I 
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I must go in .and help you," said: Rose, 
quietly passing into the silent room, and 
going towards the chimney-corner. 

In spite of Egaih's gestures of entreaty, 
she noiselessly put fresh peat on the fire, 
and kindled it ; boiled the kettle, and made 
her some tea. The settle acted as a screen, 
so that she could i^either see nor be seen. 

When she had made Egain come to the 
fire, and eat and drink, she hastened home 
with the news of Alfred's threatened per- 
sonal danger, which she had not dared to 
breathe to Egain. She found the doctor 
there, who, hearing of the patient's natural 
sleep, said it must be encouraged, and on 
no account disturbed. Upon this Mrs. 
Mervyn said she would herself sit up with 
Egain, and Jim was bid to find a bed else- 
where. 

"Better let un a died outright," growled 
Jim. " He'll never come to good. Can't 
wash a black crock white." 
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" I think you must look at home, Jim," 
«aidMervyn. "Indeed, we all must. Re- 
member that it was after you, and Johnnes, 
and Peters took counsel by the lake that 
my premises were on fire. Which of you 
did it?" 

*'I wasn't knowing nothing about it, 
master. Are you thinking that I'd be burn- 
ing my stable and the little mare ? A pike 
is well enough ! but Llynhaf od 1 ach a jit 
I am saying to Alfred Johnnes and Peters, 
shame for them ! they deserve to be perse- 
cuted for* life !" 

" Humph !" ejaculate Mervyn, " But I 
suppose one must return good for evil, and 
^charity covereth a multitude of sins.'" 
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CHAPTER II. 



ALFRED AND EGAIN. 



rpHB frost was on the pane, the snow on 
-*- the ground, before Alfred Johnnes 
recovered sufficiently to leave his bed, and 
to be informed that not only did the friends 
who had nursed him know that he was the 
Bebecca who had terrified the neighbour- 
hood, but that others suspected the fact. 
The task of enlightening him devolved on 
Egain, or, in other words, she requested to 
undertake it. The old settle was now 
turned towards the fire, with its back to 
the door and bed, and Alfred was pillowed 
upon it. No one could have recognized in 
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the ghostly-looking invalid the handsome 
man who had done such havoc with female 
hearts and illiterate peasants. He had 
spoken little since his recognition of Egain, 
and it had seemed doubtful whether he 
would be ever quite restored to his senses. 
She had read to him, and prayed for him 
without either consent or reproof on his 
part ; and she could not tell if his silence 
were the result of mere physical weakness, 
of moody obstinacy, or of mental incapacity; 
neither could the doctor. He, however, 
could see him but seldom, because the 
movements of those who came and went 
to and from Silly Shannons room began to 
be watched. Many inquiries were also made 
for the mad woman, whose long absence 
caused suspicion, and greatly troubled 
BrOse's sensitive heart, for she felt that she 
had sent her away. 

Alfred was, as we have said, on the 
settle, which was made as comfortable as 
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might be by many pillows. A bright fire 
blazed on the hearth, which was invisible 
to the outer world, thanks to the height of 
the small window and the settle. Bgain 
was sitting on a low stool in the quaint 
chimney comer opposite to him, her Bible 
on her knees. Since that first night, 
neither kiss nor tender word had passed 
between them ; she had been his nurse, 
but nothing more, and he had seemed to 
take this for granted. Still she had some- 
times caught him watching her with an 
eager, afEectionate earnestness, which com- 
forted and supported her. She felt that 
he was so looking at her, as she read, un- 
rebuked, yet unthanked, a chapter from 
the Word of God. 

" Now, Bgain, close the book, and tell 
me how I came here," he said, in a clear 
voice, when the chapter was finished. 

Looking at him, she braced herself to 
comply with his wish. 

VOL. m. 
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*' You remember being on Penllyn, Mr. 
Alfred ?" she began. 

" Call me simply Alfred," he said. 

She coloured, and as the fire flames 
hovered about her the beauty for which 
she had been celebrated seemed to return. 
He sighed, and shaded his eyes with his 
hand. She resumed, avoiding altogether 
the mention of his name. She told him 
all that she knew of what had happened to 
him from the moment of his being brought 
to the castle to the present time. She 
made him understand, incidentally, that he 
was known by some, and suspected by 
many, to have been the leader of the 
rioters when they were overtaken and 
scattered on Penllyn. 

" Who gave that bit of gossip out ?" he 
asked, quietly. 

"Jim told Miss Rose, and your dis- 
appearance from home, and the sudden 
absence of Peters gave rise to public 
suspicion." 
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'* Peters I Where is he T 

"He has run away, because he is 
suspected of having set fire to Llynhaf od ; 
and, indeed, you are not free from suspi- 
cion. One of your handkerchiefs was 
found on Silly Shanno, and she said you, 
Peters, and Jim had been by the lake." 

"Do you believe that I could do so 
dastardly an act ?" 

'' Scarcely ; yet — you — you — allowed 
them to destroy our gate, and — to endanger 
the lives of my parents." 

" Egain, I am not responsible for that. 
The gate was doomed. I did not know 
they had harmed your father and mother 
— it was while I was stopping Mer- 
vyn's dog-cart, and lifting you into it. I 
am sure you knew me," 

*' I did." ' 

Again Egain's cheek flushed; and he 
sighed heavily. 

*'Will you believe that wild, wicked, 

c2 
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ft 

reckless as I have been I did my best to 
prevent harm falling on you or yours ? and 
I swear to you solemnly that I had nothing 
to do with the Llynhafod fire, beyond say- 
ing to Peters that Mervyn deserved to 
be burnt out for letting his son join our 
enemies — the soldiers. Llewellen twice 
circumvented us — at Llansant Gate and at 
Penllyn. But for him 1 should not be 
here. Did they take any prisoners ?" 
*' A few, and they have all been tried." 
" Tried ! Did they peach upon me ?" 
''No; they, swore they did not know 
who Rebecca was, but firmly believed she 
was Satan in disguise, and that they had 
come to look at her out of curiosity." 

Alfred Johnnes laughed, and Egain 
looked distressed. 

" They were sentenced to several months' 
imprisonment, which was probably deserved 
more by their leaders than by them," she 
said, gravely ; *' and they were noble not 
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to betray trust ; for £100 is offered for the 
Kebecca who fell on Penllyn." 

" Right, Egain ; much nobler than he ; 
ior they first dragged him away and hid 
him, and then, I suppose, saved him, for 
he knows nothing after that. And what if 
they find that Rebecca ?" 

" It is supposed that he will be trans- 
ported for life." 

"And I am suspected?" 

" Yes." 

There was a short silence, during which 
Alfred looked at Egain from beneath the 
shading hand, and saw that tears were 
moistening the long black lashes. 

" And what of my poor old mother ?" he 
Asked, abruptly, and in a hoarse voice. 

" She knows all. Miss Rose visits her 
often, and tries to comfort her." 

" The White Rose — and — Egain, I have 
wronged you both ; but women are more 
generous than men." 
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"Not BO. Mr. Mervyn has sheltered 
you, suspecting you, and knowing who 
you are, and " 

" Yes, Egain, I coveted his White Rose, 
I covet her no longer." 

Egain started, as if with some sudden 
excitement, either of pleasure or pain. 
Was this Alfred Johnnes? It could not 
be ; but, if it was, sickness had changed 
him, and he had lost the resolute will and 
selfish persistency of health. 

" The White Rose is too white — too 
pure — too passionless. Do you remember 
what we were — ^you and I — some twelve 
years ago? But it must be more, or I 
have lived a century in these weeks of ill- 
ness. How handsome, generous, free, 
passionate you then were ; and I — T was 
not so very bad as I have been since — eh, 
Egain ?" 

" We are all bad, all sinful, all needing 
pardon." 
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" Still you never forgave me that wild 
outbreak of mine up by the lake. It ia 
out by the lake now, so close at hand. 
Perhaps if you had been less hard,-! had 
been different, for, indeed, you were very, 
very dear to me I" 

At these words, uttered with the feeble, 
plaintive voice of weakness, Egain's self- 
restraint broke down, and the tears that 
had been hanging on her lashes fell rapidly, 
though she fancied them unseen by Alfred, 
whose hand still covered his eyes. But 
she knew him too well to believe them 
sincere. Still, she asked herself, could one 
rescued from the grave be false again so 
soon? 

''You do not credit me, Egain,'' he re- 
sumed, still watching her from beneath the 
veiling fingers ; " but, had I to live my life 
over again, I think I should be different. 
Now it is too late, too late !" 

"It is never too late to begin life anew. 
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Our blessed Lord ever forgave the past, 
and only said, ' Go, and sin no more,' when 
he pardoned the sinner. Oh, think of 
that ! think of that I" 

" And of your prayers, Egain. I heard 

« 

them when you thought me sleeping — 
heard them in my dreams — heard them 
even in my mental wanderings. I shall 
hear them till the end of my life. They 
will be ray safeguard if I am spared, my 
passport if I die." 

" Oh, no ! oh, no ! Christ is your only 
safeguard and passport. He says, * God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.' " 

It was with difficulty that Egain could 
quote this text, so simple, so full of hope, 
yet so hard to be believed by sinful 
mortals. When she had said it she laid 
her folded hands on the Bible, still open 
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on her knees, bent her head over them, 
and let the irrepressible tears flow as they 
would. She remained thus awhile, praying 
while she wept. She was startled by a 
sound, half sob, half groan. She looked 
up, and saw tha^ Alfred's eyes were turned 
upwards, his hands clasped, his lips mov- 
ing. '' Behold, he prayeth !" shot through 
her mind, and she remembered how Saul 
the persecutor became Paul the preacher 
of the Gospel. 

"Was not Edwardes here with you?" 
asked Alfred, abruptly, as if to cover what 
seemed to him a weakness. 

"Yes, more than once. Mr. Mervyn 
brought him, and we joined in prayer 
— for your restoration — and — salvation," 
replied Egain, hesitating from emotion and 
doubt, on that last word. 

" I wga conscious of it. Mervyn ? Did 
he pray for me ? He is not that sort of 
man." 



i 
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" He knelt with us, and doubtless joined 
in heart, if not in voice." 

" And what is to become of me, penitent 
or impenitent? What do these, my un- 
deserved benefactors, say T 

" They fear you must leave the country 
as soon as you are able — at least, till the 
riots are forgotten, or your part in them 
has ceased to be suspected.'' 

" Egain, will you believe me when I tell 
you what my part has really been ? It has 
been short and fatal. Seven months ago, 
when Philipps Wynne and his specials 
surrounded your gate, I had not joined 
them as leader. His summons, and your 
father and Mervyn's appearance as wit- 
nesses, put me on my mettle, and I was 
determined to give them something to talk 
about. My sympathies were wholly on 
the side of Rebecca, and 1 thought, and 
still think, the gates a horrible imposition 
in these country districts and elsewhere, 
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and I helped to pull some of them down. 
Bnt my first appearance as Rebecca herself 
was at the Manorsant salmon- weir. There 
I had my revenge, and could not resist 
trying to frighten the White Rose into 
marrying me. Since then I have given 
myself up to the work, and enjoyed it ; but 
I don't think one out of a hundred of the 
people who followed me knew who I was, 
but believed me, as they swore, to be 
supernatural. Llewellen Mervyn finished 
my career, and, I am almost sure, recog- 
nized me when his Major did for me. If 
so, he has not betrayed me. Peters and 
Jim knew me, and dragged me from under 
the horses' hoofs; but I suppose their 
kicks had finished me up first. What ha& 
become of my Snowball ?" 

*' He galloped home, and sadly frighten- 
ed your poor mother, who thought you 
were killed." 

" My too-indulgent mother ! Yet a ten* 
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der mother, Bgain. How I have discarded 
the love that was mine, for what was either 
less valuable or as far. beyond me as the 
stars. Do you forgiye me, Egain, as I 
know my mother does ?" 

Egain's heart was too full for words. 
She believed all that he had said; and felt 
untold thankfulness that, blamable as he 
was, he yet was not so criminal as she had 
imagined. She knew his wild, impulsive, 
untamed nature, for had they not been 
secretly engaged for three stormy, happy 
years of their early youth ? and had she 
not driven him to madness by breaking off, 
in her passionate jealousy of Virginie, and 
her hatred of her own deceit, an engage- 
ment that he cared not to fulfil ? She had 
freed him, and brought misery on herself, 
until sickness and subsequent helplessness 
had taught her that there was a life of 
holiness to be lived, and a love to be 
430ught, higher, purer, more all-sufficing 
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than the trammelliDg, passionate life and 
love of the world and self. Forgive him I 
Had she not forgiven him long, long ago ? 
And had she not always loved him ? 

She rose silently, and, crossing the 
hearth, laid her hand in his. Then she 
knelt down by his side, and looked in hi& 
face through her tears — ^that face, once so 
handsome, now so gaunt and scarred. He 
held her burning hand long and silently, 
then he spoke, in a low, husky voice, 

"Egain, if life is spared me, if I am 
permitted to return, we may, perhaps, 
renew the old love. Meanwhile, comfort 
my poor mother." 

*' So be it," murmured Egain, pressing 
her parched lips upon the wasted hands 
that clasped hers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A LONG FAREWELL. 

A LETTER arrived from Edwyna to 
-^-^ Rose which greatly consoled the 
latter. It contained the intelligence that 
Silly Shanno had appeared at the parson- 
age where Edwyna and Miss Leah were 
on a visit, and that she had taken up her 
abode in a neighbouring barn as soon as 
she had recognized them. This intelli- 
gence caused both Mr. Edwardes and Rose 
to write in return, and urge their remain- 
ing longer, which they had been much 
pressed to do. Rose felt assured that her 
sister would consent, when she heard that 
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Edgar was at home ; for her own lack of 
sympathy with his sentimental abstraction 
was compensated by Bdwyna's lively at- 
tachment. It was Rose's secret desire 
that Edgar should transfer his unspoken 
devotion to her to the more susceptible 
Edwyna, and she was not without hope 
that time might effect this. 

Mr. Edwardes at once spread the news 
of Silly Shannons safety ; and Jim made 
it understood that he retained possession 
of her room while his stable and coach- 
house were rebuilding. He was far too 
crusty an individual to be questioned over- 
much, and, having a very elastic conscience, 
was not particular as to the truth of such 
answers as he chose to give, so he managed 
to stay curiosity as regarded the ruin. But 
it was more difficult to account for Egain's 
continued absence from home, and it began 
at last to be publicly rumoured that she 
had either eloped with or followed Alfred 
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Johnnes. This sadly disconcerted Virginie's 
schemes, so that, while vital issues were 
pending at Lynhafod, the shifting scenes 
of gossip moved and changed perpetually. 

" Has Egain gone after Mr. Alfred ?" 
asked the corporal of Rose. " Because, if 
she has, she had better not show her nose 
here again, good as she is." 

"My mother would not countenance 
Egain in wrong-doing," replied Rose, who 
was sadly puzzled for a truthful answer. 
*' She is helping to nurse a sick person 
whose name must not be known at pres- 

■ 

ent ; and, if you will spare her a few days 
longer, I think she may be able to return 
to you. She is so much better that she 
feels that she may now help you and Letty, 
who have borne so much for her." 

'* God bless her ! — God bless the poor 
child I So long as she is free from blame, 
I don't care ; but, Miss Rose, our good 
name is all we have left us, and we should 
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soon ' go down with sorrow to our grave * 
if that is soiled." 

" It will never be soiled by Egain, dear 
Madoc. Only be patient and secret a little 
longer, and you will have her with you 
again, or near you to help you, at least." 

*' Will she be home by Christmas Day ? 
We have never spent it apart since she 
was bom. And, between you and me. Miss 
Rose, Letty and I aren't so young as we 
were when we had our ducking. It took 
more out of us than it ought, or else 
Egain's absence and our loss of work did. 
'Tis my opinion that one keeps young so 
long as one earns one's bread in the sweat 
of one's brow, as Scripture says, and has 
somebody, like Egain, to labour for; and 
one begins to feel old when the work's 
taken away. There's your Jim, now, who 
is as old as I am, and keeps as brisk as a 
game-cock." 

" But Jim did not fight on the field of 

VOL. in. D 
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Waterloo, corporal. He did not lose a 
limb under Wellington. You have the 
honour and glory, as well as your Waterloo 
• medal and pension." 

" True for you, miss. I was forgetting 
that, to be sure. That was the work of a 
life done in a few hours." 

The corporal protruded his wooden leg, 
set his hat jauntily awry, and was comfort- 
ed. He was sitting smoking his pipe over 
the fire, while Letty stood at his side, her 
hand on his chair. 

But Rose was not comforted; for she 
became aware that Egain, as well as her- 
self, were the subject of country talk, and 
that Alfred Johnnes was the cause of it. 
She heartily wished him at the Antipodes, 
where, in fact, he was likely to be. In 
spite of philanthropy they were all getting 
weary of the anxiety and responsibility of 
his presence near Llynhafod. 

The sudden intimacy that had arisen be- 
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tween the Mervyns and Mrs. Johnnes 
naturally excited suspicion, and gossip 
** could no further go " when it was made 
known that Mrs. Johnnes was actually go- 
ing' to spend a day and night at Llynhaf od. 
This sufficed to convince the world that 
the Mer\'yns knew more of Alfred Johnnes 
than they cared to acknowledge ; but the 
only individuals of that little world who 
would have taken unfair advantage of this 
conviction were Philipps Wynne and Vir- 
ginie — the one in the interest of justice, 
the other revenge. 

About a week before Christmas Mrs. 
Johnnes did actually arrive at Llynhaf od. 
She was kindly welcomed by all its inmates 
— indeed, no one with a heart could have 
been, otherwise than tender and hospitable 
to the broken-down mother, whose life had 
been a continuous penance since her son's 
dangerous illness and yet more dangerous 
position had kept her from him. She had 

d2 
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now come to bid him farewell — perhaps 
for ever ; and she was aware of the peril 
of this interview. Still both she and her 
son were equally resolved upon it, come 
what would ; and the instincts of the good 
friends who had helped them in their 
despair, were in its favour. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of a 
gloomy December day, she, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Mervyn, set out ostensibly for a walk. 
Jim was their pioneer, going before them 
to see that there were no unexpected visi- 
tors at the ruin. Jim had never failed to 
aid Egain as watcher and nurse during the 
short period that had intervened since the 
storm ; and the old settle had continued to 
serve as screen and couch when either 
managed to rest. The ever-lonely path 
round the lake was apparently as solitary 
as usual — indeed, in the winter it was but 
little frequented, neighbours visiting Llyn- 
hafod by the road, and tourists rarely 
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appearing at that season. Indeed, the 
universal rage for touring had not imperilled 
the lives and senses of people in those days, 
when railways were few and far between, 
and electric wires did not unite divided 
continents. 

As it happened, there were two keys to 
Shannons room, one of which she used 
herself, and the other was kept at Llyn- 
hafod. She had left her key in the lock 
when Rose sent her off ''to the fair," so 
that Bgain was able to lock herself in, and 
Jim to let himself in. He did so on the 
present occasion, and, finding all ready, 
signalled to Mr. Mervyn and his com- 
panions, who walked leisurely towards the 
ruin, glancing cautiously from side to side. 
There was no person visible, and the lake 
and its surrounding woods and mountains 
seemed buried in the deep, long sleep of 
winter. The door was well concealed 
among broken arches and buttresses, so 
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that as the trio entered the room Jim 
slipped out to keep watch. 

Alfred was sitting on the settle, now 
facing the fire ; Bgain had withdrawn to a 
remote corner near the door. It was she, 
however, who led Mrs. Johnnes towards 
Alfred, and then joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Mervyn in a dark recess whence they could 
neither see nor be seen. The mother and 
son met, therefore, as privately as if they 
had been at home at Glynglds. They 
embraced without a word, and were long 
in one another's arms. It appeared that 
Mrs. Johnnes could not remove herself 
from him, who seemed, almost for the first 
time since his childhood, to hold her to his 
heart with genuine affection. Sickness 

* 

and separation had taught him that there 
was no earthly love equal' to a mother's,- 
and he had yearned of late to see her,, 
whose doting fondness, ill-judging as it 
had been, he had often so ungratefully 
rejected. 
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At last he placed her beside him on the 
settle, and took her hand. Both were much 
changed since they parted, and Alfred 
knew that he was the cause of her bent 
figure and careworn face, as well as of his 
own ghastly appearance; but it was a 
relief to him to find that she was fretful 
and irritable still, and not insensible to her 
own share in his dangers. 

'*And must you go this very night? 
And must I be left alone ?" were her first 
coherent words, when her emotion allowed 
her to speak. 

" I fear so, mother. It is all my own 
fault ; but I want your forgiveness before 
I go. I have been a bad, disobedient son," 
he answered, with that effort which it costs 
a man much to make who has never 
habitually believed or acknowledged him- 
self in the wrong. 

" Who says so ? I don't. You have 
been obedient enough for me, and I have 
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nothing to forgive. But when will you 
come back, for I can no more go on living 
alone than I could bear to die without you 
near me. Oh, what shall I do 1" 

"Egain,** ejaculated Alfred, clearly, 
almost cheerfully. " Will you come here, 
Egain ?" 

She answered his summons, and stood 
before him and his mother, there in the 
firelight. 

" Sit down," he continued, making room 
for her near him. " Mother, I have injured 
Egain even more than you. I was dying, 
and she saved me from death. I love her 
dearly. Let her father and mother have 
Peters's cottage, and she will be a daughter 
to you as well as to them till — till — please 
God, I come back — and then, though I 
don't deserve it, she may be a daughter 
still," — he took Egain's hand, and laid it 
in his mother's. *' If, after all, I turn over 
a new leaf," he smiled, " it will be Egain's 
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doing; and I believe my life hta been 
spared in answer to her prayers. All those 
I have injured have helped me. If the 
worst come to the worst, and my partici- 
pation in the riots is made clear, they must 
not sufEer for me. You must speak out 
boldly, mother. I have done the wrong, 
and must bear the consequences." 

" I must say that you, who had plenty of 
money to pay the gates, needn't have med- 
dled with them," said Mrs. Johnnes, 
irritably. 

" That is true, mother ; and now I am 
about to pay the penalty by transportation 
— ^voluntarily, but deserved." 

The word " transportation " made Mrs. 
Johnnes begin to cry again, and, had Alfred 
been literally "transported," he could 
scarcely have suffered more than he did 
at that moment, or than he had done since 
his wild work had been brought to a close ; 
but his strength was returning, and there- 
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with the courage for which he had always 
been famed. There was good stufE in 
him, but it had been terribly misused. 

" I daresay I may come back when all 
the fuss has blown over," he resumed, 
pressing Egain's hand. " You must both 
keep up your spirits, and help one another 
for my sake, though I know I am un- 
worthy." 

" We will," whispered Bgain, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

'* I am sure I cannot keep up," sobbed 
the mother. "It is no good to try. 
Everything will go to the dogs. I am 
getting old, and shall not live to see you 
again. And perhaps you will never come 
back." 

Here the poor woman broke down, and 
further conversation was impossible. There 
was, moreover, an interruption to the scene, 
for the lock of the door creaked, and Al- 
fred and Egain looked at one another anxi- 
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ously. She went to the door to listen. It 
was opened by Jim from without to admit 
Mr. Edwardes. 

"I felt impelled to come, Egain," he 
said, " that we might unite in prayer once 
more before we send him forth to endure- 
perils by land and sea." 

''If you could say a word to comfort 
his mother, sir," returned Egain, who 
knew that he, of all men, could offer the 
most reasonable and lasting consolation. 

He went to Mrs. Johnnes, and told her 
gently that she might now have a more 
enduring hope of her son's peace than she 
had ever felt before, because he had shown 
that he was sincerely penitent. His man- 
ner and words took effect, and prepared 
her for the message he had come to deliver 
— the message of pardon to the repentant 
sinner. The light was waning and even- 
ing coming on when he entered, and the 
moment of Alfred's departure drew near. 
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He asked him if he might pray for him, 
and, receiving his assent, the little party 
knelt down between the twilight and the 
firelight. Then Mr. Edwardes offered up 
a prayer so heart-stirring and affecting 
that they all wept, and Alfred inwardly 
promised the Almighty Being whom he 
knew he had offended, that with His divine 
aid he would strive to offend Him no more. 
When the moment of leave-taking came 
he again craved the forgiveness of his 
friends for his misconduct towards them, 
and asked them to be kind to his mother. 
He positively declined that anyone should 
accompany him on any portion of his 
journey, saying that he would imperil no 
mor^ the safety or reputation of his bene* 
factors. Having wished them good-bye, 
and sent a farewell message to Rose, he 
took his poor mother again in his arms, 
and, having kissed her tenderly, placed 
her, half insensible, in Bgain's arms, with 
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tlie words, "I leave her to your care.'' 
Then he kissed Bgain fervently, and 
whispered, ''May God for ever bless and 
reward you !" and went out into the 
gathering darkness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MAMSELLE VIBGINIE. 



•QjTJCH rumours as had been abroad 
^^ concerning Alfred had been spread 
and fostered principally by Virginie. Thus, 
while receiving good for evil on one side, 
he had been treated according to his deserts 
. on the other. Virginie had not acquired 
the Christian grace of forgiveness of in- 
juries, but held the heathen maxim of hurt 
for hurt. She, like Bgain, had watched 
and waited, but in a different spirit. Her 
intriguing mind had patched such stray 
hints as fell around her into a whole. The 
return of Alfred's horse riderless, Rose's 
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sudden intimacy with Mrs. Johnnes, the 
disappearance of Silly Shanno and Egain, 
the unusually lengthened absence of Miss 
Leah and Bdwyna, and, above all, Rose's 
reticence when interrogated, were woven 
together by her, and so reduced to con- 
sistency. Whenever she could get away 
from Manorsant without suspicion, she 
wandered, unseen, about the neighbour- 
hood of Llynhafod, and was several times 
at the ruin, during Alfred's detention 
there. 

On the afternoon of his departure from 
Oastel Llyn she had asked permission to go 
to the village to do some shopping, but had 
gone, instead, by many by-paths, towards 
the lake. Unperceived by them, she had 
actually seen Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn and 
Mrs. Johnnes enter the ruin. She remain- 
ed on the watch as long as she could, but 
her time was up before anyone re-appeared, 
and she was obliged to turn homewards. 
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As the evening was dark she lost her way 
among the wood paths, and was so terrified 
that she greatly repented having made so 
adventurous an expedition. 

She was standing looking about her in 
despair, when she heard the dry leaves 
rustle as from footsteps, and suddenly saw 
a man walking rapidly down the path she 
had just trod. It was Alfred Johnnes, and 
she recognized him as soon as he drew 
near her, in spite of the disguise of slouch- 
ed hat and great-coat, and the uncertain 
light. 

*' Hein ! Monsieur Jeannes, that is you. 
I am charmed," she said, surprising him 
by taking hold of his arm in a very un- 
ceremonious way. 

" Mamselle Virginie !" he exclaimed, off 
his guard for the moment. 

She held him fast, and he knew well 
enough that he was in the power of a 
jealous woman, maddened by his sudden 
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desertion of her. But the wood and the 
darkness were round about them, and she 
could, at least, do him no harm then or 
there. He was the stronger of the two, 
physically, albeit weakened by long illness, 
but he felt that there was a strength in her 
malicious tongue, far beyond his, whether 
bodily or mental. But he must face her, 
so he asked, as calmly and boldly as he 
could, what she was doing there at that 
hour. 

" 1 demand of you the same question," 
she replied. "But I have lost my way 
among these trees. You will put me right." 

" Certainly ; but I have no time to lose. 
Pray follow me, mamselle, and excuse 
haste/' he said. 

" Haste, monsieur ; you were not always 
so empress^ r she returned, clinging to his 
arm, while he tried to force a passage for 
both through the tangled fern and under- 
wood. 

VOL. in. K 
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" It is late, mamselle, and time you 
should be safe out of the wood and dark- 
ness," he rejoined, restraining his rising 
anger ; for he knew that he deserved to 
be thus detained. 

''Where have you been this long time ? 
Where are you going? Where do you 
come from ?" she cried, as he dragged her 
through the briers, to the detriment of her 
smart clothes. " I miss you much ; for, 
when last we met, you promise to come 
again, and you came not." 

There was a strange mixture of spite 
and pain in her voice, which touched 
Johnnes, for, having suffered and repented, 
he knew that he had wronged this woman 
also, by words, if not by deeds. He was 
silent, however, and, having managed to 
disengage her arm from his own, he hur- 
ried on before her until they reached a 
path which led direct through the wood to 
the turnpike road, just opposite Manorsant 
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Lodge, and neither of them spoke again 
until this point was attained. Then he 
said that, as the road was now direct, he 
would wish her good night. 

"But I have fear, Mr. Alfred I You 
vill kindly accompany me to the road as 
you did formerly. It is some time since I 
have the pleasure of seeing you. They 
say you are in Paris — in Italy — and — I 
find you in the voods. I fear you are not 
improve, Monsieur Jeannes." 

Virginie uttered a mocking laugh, as she 
again laid her hand on his arm and forci- 
bly detained him. 

" I cannot go farther with you, Vir- 
ginie," he said. "I am on important 
business. I shall miss the — the " 

" It is too late for the coach," she inter- 
rupted. " There vas a time, sir, ven you 
vould have gone much farther vith me. Is 
it Mi^ Mervyn — or the gamekeeper's 

E 2 
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daughter again — or — is it Madame Rebecca 
that you are after ?" 

"Neither, Virginie. I am sorry if I 
ever deceived you. Pray let me pass. 
Good night." 

"Deceive me!" she cried, still holding 
him fast. "As if I think you vill marry 
me ven you are after some one else ! But 
I have my revenge ! I know vere you 
have been hiding. I see Madame, your 
mother, and the Mairvyn enter the ruin 
like spies, and now I encounter you ! 
Virginie is not J^te, and she vill betray 
you to the vorld, unless you swear to 
come back and marry her. You are in my 
power. Beware how you turn a voman's 
love to hate. She vill be as the snake you 
have varmed in your bosom, and vill turn 
and poison you I" 

There was no mistaking this woman's 
words or manner, and Alfred knew that 
she was capable of doing what she said. 
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SO, with a wrench, he managed to release 
himself from her, and plunged into the 
woods. 

She stood a moment, trying to fathom 
the depths of their darkness, then, with a 
piercing shriek, clung to the trunk of the 
nearest tree as if for support. Recovering 
herself, however, she cried, aloud, as if to 
gain the ear of the fugitive, 

"I go at once to M. Philippe. I tell 
him all. Beware !" and ran down the path 
which led to Manorsant like one demented, 
which, indeed, she was. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A BAILIFF AT SILLY SHANNONS, 



■ ilARLY the following morning Egain 
-■-^ returned to her parents, and Mrs. 
Johnnes to Glyngl^s, while Eose went, as 
usual, to Manorsant. Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
vyn were therefore left alone. 

" I am thankful that dirty work is done. 
Now, I suppose, we may have Edwyna 
back," said the husband. 

"I have written for her, Mr. Mervyn. 
She will be here on Christmas Eve," said 
the wife. 

*'I wonder what will come next? It 
never rains but it pours, and now I am 
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expecting a waterspout. I have told 
Philipps Wynne that we must give up this 
place, and we must all go to the work- 
house." 

Scarcely had Mr. Mervyn spoken when 
the young squire appeared. He was even in 
a greater fuss than usual, and had hardly 
said "Good day," when he began upon 
the business that brought him to Llyn- 
hafod. 

*' Mervyn, I am sorry to trouble you, 
but I hear that Johnnes has been seen 
about your place. Now, I suspect him of 
being in hiding, and not, as his mother 
declares, travelling abroad. If he were 
not Eebecca, why should he have gone 
abroad at all? and why should Peters 
have disappeared? and all so soon after 
your fire and the affair on Penllyn ? Now, 
we can't convict him exactly, but I have 
issued a warrant for his apprehension, and 
I thought it only just by you to tell you 
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that you are suspected of harbouring him, 
and will have to answer for it." 

" Indeed 1 by whom?" asked Mervyn, 
innocently, suppressing his inclination to 
laugh. 

" That will appear when we catch him. 
But he was actually seen last night not so 
far from Castel Llyn, and I consider it my 
duty to have the ruin and Shannons old 
place searched. You have no objection ? 
You have suffered enough already, and I 
don't want to bring you into trouble." 

*'None whatever. Thanks to Eebecca, 
Jim sleeps there now, and he has the key. 
Shanno is over at Brynmawr, so don't 
suppose he has turned her out. I will 
send for him, and he will introduce you to 
his present sleeping apartment." 

" Thank you. I left Thomas the bailifiE 
in the lane with the summons. Nobody 
knows of this except — except myself and 
the person who actually met Johnnes last 
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night, and told me of the encounter." 

" Sharp's the word, Mr. Philipps. I 
will go and look for Jim. Mrs. Meryyn 
will entertain you meanwhile." 

" Perhaps you will not mind my accom- 
panying you ?" 

*' Not in the least. Afraid of collusion, 
I take it?" 

Mervyn laughed heartily, winked over 
his shoulder at his wife, went out, followed 
by the hot-tempered Philipps, and soon 
found Jim in the partially rebuilt stable. 

" Show Mr. Philipps Wynne over the 
ruin, Jim. You won't want me, and I'm 
busy. There's another gentleman in the 
lane," he said, with a second knowing wink 
at Jim. " The fire has brought us all 
sorts of visitors, Mr. Philipps." 

" Just rubbing down Dolly, who has to 
rough it ; but I'll go 'rectly minute," said 
Jim, grave as a judge, giving a vigorous 
brush to Dolly's sleek coat. 
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He led the way, and Philipps Wynne, 
the bailiff, and another man followed. 
Jim made a great diflSculty of opening 
Shanno's door, saying, 

" There's rusty that bad old lock is. 
'Twouldn't ruin you, Mr. Philipps, to put 
in another. Shanno can't — master won't." 

He had had the discretion to remove all 
trace of visitors. The bed was made, the 
settle in its usual place, the hearth cleaned 
up, and the remains of provisions and all 
extraneous appliances taken back to Llyn- 
hafod, so that the room looked much as it 
did when Philipps last saw it. 

" A poor place to sleep in," began Jim, 
while the others were examining the room. 
" Hurry you the masons, Mr. Philipps, for, 
if Shanno comes back, I shan't have a roof 
to cover me. There's wicked Rebecca 
was. I wish we could be catching her." 

**I am sure I wish we could, Jim," said 
puzzled Philipps Wynne. *' I suppose you 
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haven't seen Johnnes, Glynglfi,s, about any- 
where in this neighbourhood ?" 

" How should I be seeing him, sir, when 
he's travelling in foreign parts ? Peoples 
that leave their own homes is sure to be 
suspected, as I am saying to Dolly when she 
strays and gets into the pound. A wander- 
ing little mare she is, but she likes to be 
seeing the world like her betters." 

"I daresay. I suppose Thomas could 
stop here to-night ? He is on duty, you 
understand." 

"Pleased to have his company, sure, 
sir ; but can't offer him half my bed.'* 

Jim grinned. 

" I suppose you are not in the habit 
of showing this room to strangers when 
Silly Shanno is away ?" 

"Not 'zactly, sir. Shanno is doing 
what she likes, but I am keeping it locked ; 
'scept the mistress do bring a friend who 
is liking to see where Silly Shanno and 
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ber parrot do live when they're at home, 
which isn't often. There's glad I am she 
was taking her Polly with her. I am not 
surprised, Mr. Philipps, that parrots is all 
females, for they do make a terrible clatter, 
and, when they do kiss, 'tis biting they are. 
Not that I speak from 'sperience, for I 
never have nothing to do with the 'oo- 
men, and so I am keeping out of mischief 
more than most." 

Philipps Wynne could not help laughing 
at Jim's idea of the ladies, which he 
treasured up for Marcia. Shrewd as he 
was, Jim was too many for him, and he 
left the ruin, with the unwilling bailifE 
therein, convinced that he should get no- 
thing out of him. Returning to Llynha- 
fod, he found Mrs. Mervyn alone, her hxis- 
band having left her with the assurance 
that, " If anyone could put down Philipps 
Wynne she could, and he hoped she would 
try her hand, or rather her tongue." 
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''I hear you had old Mrs. Johnnes 
with you yesterday, Mrs. Mervyn," he 
began. " Did she chance to say where 
her son was, and when he is likely to 
return ?" 

'* I do not remember her doing so," re- 
plied Mrs. Mervyn, coolly. 

*' Did she talk much about him ? What 
did she say ? Does she know he is sus- 
pected of participation in the riots ?'' 

" I never repeat the conversation of my 
guests ; or, indeed, of anyone else. Such 
repetitions only breed gossip, and I strictly 
avoid that." 

*' You will excuse iny repeating a piece 
of gossip. It is reported that Johnnes is 
engaged to Miss Mervyn, and, naturally, 
the visit of the old lady to you only yester- 
day, preceded by Miss Mervyn's frequent 
visits to her at Glyngl&s, strengthens 
this report. Whether true or false, one 
naturally supposes that you and your 
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daughter know more about Johnnes than 
anybody else." 

" Like most reports it is false," replied 
Mrs. Mervyn. "My daughter was never 
engaged to Mr. Alfred Johnnes." 

"Then you none of you know where 
he is ?" 

" I certainly do not, and, to the best of 
my knowledge, my family do not. But, as 
you appear to be searching for him as for 
one under suspicion, you must excuse my 
answering any more questions. I hope 
Mrs. Wynne is well ?" 

Mr. Mervyn was right. His wife had 
put down Philipps Wynne; but, had he 
continued the conversation, she would 
scarcely have contrived to keep a secret 
that hung so heavily upon her; for she 
was truthful and conscientious. As it 
was, Philipps Wynne felt convinced that 
the Llynhafod family knew more of 
Johnnes than they chose to acknowledge. 
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As may have been supposed, Virginie 
sought an interview with him as soon as 
she reached the Manor the previous even- 
ing, and. confided to him what had hap- 
pened to her. She was in a state of great 
excitement, and he suspected that jealousy 
was at the root of her disclosures ; but, as 
she told him that she had first watched 
Mrs. Johnnes enter the ruin with the 
Mervyns, and had subsequently met her 
son, he resolved to prosecute inquiries. 

After he had paid his fruitless visit to 
Llynhafod, he continued them vigorously. 
But, as the other country gentlemen were 
less keen and more timid, — being quite 
content with the destruction of his pro- 
perty, and not being desirous to endanger 
their own, — he failed to gain much co- 
operation from his fellow-magistrates. 

The friends interested in Alfred's escape 
were in much anxiety about him, as no 
news, either good or bad, reached them. 
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Indeed, it had been agreed that he should 
not write until he could do so without 
suspicion ; but this scarcely comforted 
them in their uncertainty. 

On Christmas Day the customary family 
party filled the Llynhaf od pew, for Edwyna 
had returned, and Llewellen spent it at 
home. The corporal, his wife, and daughter 
were also at church ; and this was the first 
time Egain had sat beneath the boughs of 
evergreen at Christmas-tide for many a 
long year. Her prayers, thanksgivings, 
and silent tears were known only to herself 
and to God. 

Major FaithfuU was in the Manorsant 
pew, and most of our acquaintances were 
present. No member of the congregation 
was more attentive, or joined more vigor- 
ously in the psalms and hymns, than Jim. 
To look at him you would have thought 
him the most guileless and simple of men. 
The same might be said of many another 
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of the well-clad peasants, whose demeanour 
was such that even Philipps Wynne could 
not have discovered a trace of the Rebecca 
mania beneath it. 

As Major Faithf uU did not understand a 
word of the sermon, he may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for glancing from time to time 
at Rose, who was only too conscious of it. 
So was her mother, who would have re- 
joiced at the probable recall of him and his 
regiment, but for her son. . It grieved her 
sorely to contemplate a separation from 
him, who became all the dearer to his 
friends as parting from him seemed immi- 
nent. 

Everybody glanced at the GlyngUs pew, 
which was empty, and drew their own 
conclusions. But, as Alfred Johnnes was 
of a roving nature, most people chose to 
say that he was on his travels, in spite of 
Philipps Wynne, who did not gain popu- 
larity by his inveteracy against the rioters. 

VOL. III. J? 
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It would be impossible to describe all 
tbe conflicting feelings that stirred the 
souls of Mr. Edwardes's flock as he ad- 
dressed them, and he was not himself easy 
in his mind. He could not determine 
whether he was right or wrong to coun- 
tenance the escape of a parishioner who 
should have been in the hands of justice; 
not that he had been told all the facts 
of the case. He did not know, positively, 
that Alfred and Rebecca were identical. 

To see the little congregation kneeling 
in that old and somewhat dilapidated coun- 
try church, no one could have imagined 
the exciting scenes of the last few months. 
But thus it had been for the best part of 
two years throughout South Wales, while 
the insurrection had been growing, cul- 
minating, and declining — fire beneath, snow 
on the surface. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 



mdwtna's cubiosity painfully gratified. 



TTTHEN the excitement was over, and 
^ ' there was no longer any fear of be- 
ing surprised by Rebecca, Eose fell ill. The 
strain o^ her highly-strung nervous tem- 
perament had been too great, and it at last 
slackened so entirely that she was compelled 
to yield with it. More startling events 
had crowded into the last six months of 
her life than had happened in its previous 
eighteen years, and they had so disturbed 
the peaceful course of her existence that 
she felt as if her days of rest and happi- 
ness were gone for ever. She managed to 
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continue her engagement at Manorsant till 
the end of January, occasionally sleeping 
there when the weather was very bad, but 
usually walking to and fro daily. But at 
last her lassitude and depression overcame 
her will, and one morning, when about to 
set out for Manorsant, she startled her 
mother and Edwyna by saying, 

"I am afraid I must stay at home to- 
day, for I do not feel well." 

They knew what •that meant, having 
anxiously watched her for many days, and 
striven in vain to reach the root of her 
despondency. We might have written 
*' roots," for, as in an insidious disease, 
they were many, and had spread farther 
than her friends imagined. Perhaps the 
deepest and toughest was grown by slander. 
She knew that people spoke of her as hav- 
ing encouraged Alfred Johnnes, and being, 
probably, one of the causes of his absence ; 
while, at the same time, her various inter- 
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views with Major Faithful! were freely 
•discussed. 

When the gossips had breathing time to 
review the past, they perceived that Alfred 
must have been jilted just about the time 
that the Major appeared on the scene ; and 
since then the said Major had procured a 
commission for her brother, and been seen 
carrying her through the flames, &c., &c., 
so there could be no doubt that all her other 
admirers were sent to the wall for him. 
Thanks either to soldiers or Eebeccaites, 
her Midsummer Eve adventures became 
known, and, thanks to Virginie, she was 
reported to have made an appointment 
with Major FaithfuU on that occasion. 
Although Eose was not acquainted with 
a.11 these particulars, Virginie took care that 
she should know most of them, by malici- 
ous hints passed through the children, and 
interrogatories by Marcia. She did not 
condescend to notice them, yet they took 
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effect ; and, in addition to the many shocks 
she had received, and to her carefuUy-con- 
cealed feelings for Major Faithful!, they 
told upon her sensitive mind. She was 
also much distressed to find that her 
father's health seemed failing, and the 
doctor recommended change of air and 
scene for him, with a view, if possible, of 
diverting his mind from the ruin which he 
chose to consider imminent. 

It was now that Mrs. Mervyn's courage, 
decision, and resolution availed. 

'* My dear Rose, you must give up 
Manorsant, for the present, at least," she 
said. " I shall write to Mrs. Wynne, and 
say so. Your father does not really like 
it, and you will be wanted at home to help 
him, while Edwyna and I turn farmers. 
If only we could get Mr. Mervyn away 
with Llewellen, or Mr. Edwardes, things 
might mend." 

" I am so grieved, mother. It is foolish. 
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I am not really ill, yet my strength seems 
suddenly to have left me," returned Rose ; 
and as she spoke her words were too surely 
verified, for she fainted. 

She was quickly restored to conscious- 
ness, though not to strength. Her mother 
was alarmed about her, but did not wish 
to frighten her husband, so she merely 
bade her lie down awhile, and told him 
that she feared she was unequal to her 
daily work at Manorsftnt, and she had per- 
suaded her to give it up. 

" I always said so. It was a foolish 
thing from first to last/' said Mervyn, who 
was more irritable and aggravating than 
usual when he heard that Rose was ill. 
'' It does seem odd that you^ of all people 
in the world, should have placed her in a 
subordinate position; and yet you never 
rested till you got a commission for Llew- 
ellen, just as he is wanted at home and 
one hasn't a penny to maintain him." 
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It was with difficulty that Mrs. Mervyn 
kept down the retort on her lips. She did 
so, however, and returned to Rose, leaving 
her husband to his reflections, which were 
something of this sort — 

"I declare she is twenty times the 
woman she was since we have been in 
trouble. I can't get * the retort courteous ' 
out of her. There's no fun when it's all 
on one side. Hang it, I shall put an end 
to myself, if they all give in to me in this 
way. There's nobody but Jim left to tell 
me my faults. But it is hard upon a man 
to be persecuted for nothing. If riots and 
strikes hit the right people, there might be 
sense in them ; but the blow is sure to fall 
where least deserved. Here's my Rose ill, 
who never harmed a fly ; and the corporal, 
and Egain, and Mrs. Johnnes, to say no- 
thing of myself and Philipps Wynne and 
the peasants, all brought down because 
that scapegrace of a Johnnes and the 
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rioters didn't choose to pay their pence at 
Llansant gate ! This is what is meant by 
' doing evil that good may come/ and there's 
nothing like a little personal experience 
to make one understand the philosophy of 
the text. My ' good ' is absolute ruin I" 

'* Now, father, you must come out and 
see after things," here Edwyna broke in 
on his soliloquy. "Rose is better, and 
mother says all she wants is rest, while 
Dr. Jones says all you want is rousing; so, 
my dear sir, I mean to rouse you if I set 
fire to Jim and Dolly for the purpose." 

Mr. Mervyn laughed, as he always did 
at Edwyna's jokes, and he allowed her to 
take his hand and drag him forth to the 
new buildings and his men. 

She looked unusually pale, for Rose's 
swoon had frightened her ; but her spirits 
were as elastic as the turf of her native 
hills, and she had brought them home, if 
possible, higher than ever. Silly Shanno 
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had returned with her parrot to Oastel 
Llyn, Miss Leah to the vicarage, Edgar to 
college, so she had all her friends about 
her, and had not been made unhappy by 
the knowledge of what had happened dur- 
ing her absence. 

But her young mind was nevertheless 
harassed. She found Rose changed, and 
was so much distressed by her extreme 
languor and increased reserve, that she 
set herself to work to discover the 
cause. Rose was too ill to be pestered 
with inquiries, so she turned them on her 
mother. 

" Rose is unhappy about something that 
she hides from us, mother," she said. " Is 
it the prospect of Llewellen's going away ? 
That makes me miseral;)le, too ; but he will 
come back, and he has what he wants. I 
suppose she wasn't really in love with 
Alfred Johnnes ?" 

"My dear Edwyna, how forward you 
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are I'' replied Mrs. Mervyn. "Pray do 
not make use of such vulgar terms. I 
trust neither you nor Rose will ever be * in 
love,' as you term it, with that sort of 
person. He is in no way suitable for her/' 

"But I am sure she is in love with 
somebody, mother; for she is just like 
Edgar when he moons about after her. 
But he is much better; and I think she 
may be cured. If I only could j&nd out 
who it is ! But I think I know, and I am 
sure he is suitabk" 

" You are wonderfully wise, child. Pray 
on whom do your suspicions fall, since Mr. 
Johnnes, the vicar, and Edgar are the only 
unmarried men of our acquaintance ?" 

"You forget Major Faithfull, mother* 
If I were quite grown up like Rose, I am 
sure I — beg your pardon, mother, I won't 
say those vulgar words again — but I — well, 
you understand — I should — be " 

" Pray, Edwyna, keep what you would 
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T^e to yourself ; and remember you are onlj 
a child — not yet sixteen." 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke so gravely that Ed- 
wyna was silenced, though not convinced, 
and the former was pained to find that 
the suspicions of this, her youngest and 
somewhat precocious daughter, jumped 
with her own. She sought to devise plans 
to allay them, and, by so doing, managed 
to increase them. She purposely avoided 
all allusion to military matters, and even 
turned the conversation from her darling 
son, when she could, lest it should lead to 
Major FaithfuU. 

But Bdwyna was not to be put down. 
She subjected Rose to a sort of inquisitorial 
persecution, not unkind, not even compre- 
hensible, but searching out the secrets of 
her heart. Rose evaded all questions, and 
strove hard to recover her usual health 
and spirits, but failed, partly from actual 
prostration of the nervous system, partly 
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from those mental struggles of which we 
have spoken. Edwyna's self-control was 
insufficient for the satisfaction of her curi- 
osity, so one day, when they were alone ia 
their room, she burst forth with her own 
overwhelming conclusions, to Rose's an- 
noyance and alarm. 

" If you loved me as dearly as I love you, 
I am sure you would tell me what makea 
you so ill and unhappy. If it is Major 
FaithfuU, you may just as well be happy, 
for he is always asking for you, and care& 
just as much for you as you do for him." 

" I wish you would not say such foolish 
things, Edwyna," said Eose, with an effort 
at composure. *' What can you know of 
— of him ?" 

" A great deal, for I speak to him when- 
ever I can, and of course I run after 
Llewellen under all circumstances, and 
then I can't help meeting him, when they 
are together." 
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"What— what did you say? That he 
inquired for me ?" asked Rose, nervously. 

*'Yes; and I assure you, Rose, that, 
although I seem foolish, I am more dis- 
creet than you fancy. I answer him as 
coldly and proudly as possible, because, 
if he chose, he could come and make 
personal inquiries. Has he ever pained 
my darling by neglect or unkindness ? Is 
it he who is making you ill ?" 

" No, oh no I Why should he, Edwyna? 
He cannot think of me, and I ought not to 
think of him." 

These simple words were drawn from 

. * 

Rose by the unexpected question. She 
was sorry they had escaped her, yet it was 
almost a relief to say them. Edwyna did 
not allow the advantage they gave her to 
be lost, but gradually unveiled more of her 
sister's hidden feelings. The warm-heart- 
ed girl was indignant that he whom she 
admired so much should not have at once 
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come forward as a declared lover, and she 
did not understand that any obstacles 
could exist to such a course. Rose vainly 
strove to point out that she had neither 
fortune nor position, and that he, probably, 
had both. 

"All the more reason that he should 
marry you ; but I am sure he thinks you 
don't care for him," said Edwyna. 

She was rapid of action, with the thought- 
less rapidity of childhood. She was made 
acquainted with most of the movements 
of the military, in so far as reviews, 
drills, and inspections went, by Llewellen, 
with whom she kept up a regular corre- 
spondence. There was to be an inspection 
in Manorsant Park, and she prevailed on 
her father to take her to see it. She had 
no doubt that when it was over Llewellen 
"would find them out, and that she might 
then get a chance of speaking to Major 
Faithf uU. Although it did not come about 
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quite as she, in her fervent zeal, imagined, 
yet she had an opportunity of saying what 
she wished. The oflBcers were to have 
luncheon at Manor sant, and once more 
Llewellen took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to go home instead. He had joined 
his father and Edwyna, and, having 
disposed of his horse, was about to pro- 
ceed to Llynhafod with them, when Major 
Faithf uU came to fetch him to the luncheon, 
saying that he could not again excuse him- 
self. 

" You had better go, Llewellen," said his 
father, turning and walking with him to- 
wards the house. 

The Major fell behind with Edwyna. 

''How is your sister?" he asked, 
instantly. 

" She is very ill ?" was the abrupt reply. 
" I wish you would come and see her, 
Major Faithful!. It might do her good, 
for you know how kind you were to her on 
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the night of the fire ; and also when you 
met her on Midsummer eve, and at Manor- 
sant, and everywhere. She says you have 
always been kind to her, and I am sure 
you would be sorry to see her so low 
and poorly. Mother thinks the fire and 
walks have been too much for her ; and I 
think if Llewellen and you go away it will 
break her heart. You will not go away 
without coming to see us first ?" 

"Certainly not," replied the Major, 
forced into the words by her eager 
manner. 

"Oh! I am glad I I shall tell her 
so. Remember, you have promised, and 
Llewellen says a soldier never breaks a 
promise. If you have promised Rose any- 
thing, you must keep it, if it is for a hun- 
dred years. Oh, dear Major Faithfull, if 
you can, will you come and make our White 
Rose happy again ? She used to bloom all 
the summer, and all the winter, and now I 
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think she has drooped almost ever since 
Midsummer. What if she were to wither 
and die ?" 

Tears were in the girl's bright eyes, 
as they looked into Major FaithfuU's. 
His were troubled, and she saw it. Her 
face became clouded, and her manner 
changed. 

"I wish you soldiers had never come 
amongst us," she said, petulantly. '* You 
have carried off my dearest brother, and if 
you take away our Rose's joy also, we shall 
never, never forgive you." 

**What would she say if she knew of 
this ?" he asked, the pained expression of 
his face deepening. 

" She would never, never forgive me," 
returned Edwyna, as her father beckoned 
her, and they all separated. 
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fTIHE order came, and the Dragoon 

-'- Guards were to leave Wales. Llewel- 
len himself brought the news to Llynha- 
fod. The regiment had been a long time 
in the country, though only a compara- 
tively short period in that neighbourhood, 
and, as the riots were subsiding, it was 
recalled. The knowledge of this fact cast 
a gloom over all the inmates of Llynhafod, 
for everybody loved Llewellen, and one, at 
least, cared only too much for one of his 
brother officers. But Llewellen's joyous 
spirit communicated some of its sunshine 
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to his friends, and he strove to reconcile 
them to his departure by pointing out that 
had he become a clergyman he must have 
lived away from them, and, had he emi- 
grated, it would have been worse still, for 
then he might never have come back, 

'* I daresay it is better that you should 
go away from Miss Pryse Pryse/' sighed 
Edwyna, whose young mind was at that 
period much exercised on the subject of 
love and matrimony, which she found very 
perplexing, " I suppose, if you were to 
care ever so much for one another, nobody 
would let you marry, I should not care 
a penny for anyone who wouldn't marry 
me for love and nothing else." 

'* With your appetite, Edwyna I" laughed 
Llewellen, 

*^ Oh I I shouldn't want so much to eat. 
People are never hungry who are in love." 

She glanced, involuntarily, at Rose, who 
strove to join in Llewellen's laugh. 
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The family party were all assembled, 
and had gathered round the fire before he 
left. His regiment had already moved 
back to the county town, and he was 
obliged to return, there that night. This 
was not the farewell visit, but only pre- 
paratory to it. 

" Major FaithfuU hopes to call and say 
good-bye before he leaves the country/' 
Baid Llewellen. " He sent his compli- 
ments to you, mother, and said he should 
do himself the pleasure of a farewell 
visit." 

" Pleasure 1" echoed Edwyna, indig- 
nantly. " I think he had better stay away 
if he finds leave-taking a pleasure. Don't 
you, mother?" 

" That is only a fax^on de parler, Ed- 
wyna," replied Mrs. Mervyn. " Of course, 
you will say we shall be happy to see him, 
Llewellen." 

" Happy ! There you are again !" cried 
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Edwyna. " I'm sure I shall be miserable, 
and so will Rose." 

'* At parting from Llewellen, " said 
Rose, with a reproachful glance at her 
sister. 

*' And the Major too. I am sure he 
was our benefactor in the fire," said daunt- 
less Edwyna. 

"And he is beyond measure good to 
me, and, if I do not get on, it will not be 
his fault, but mine," exclaimed Llewellen. 
" He is constantly inquiring for you, 
Rose." 

'* I am much obliged to him. You can 
say I am quite well, and then he will be 
no longer anxious." 

There was an unusually sarcastic inflec- 
tion in Rose's voice, which struck her 
mother and sister. The latter had not 
been able to conceal from Rose that she 
had asked Major Faithfull to call, and this 
had greatly annoyed Rose, who, whatever 
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her feelings, had no desire to be forced 
upon him. 

" So we are indebted to Llewellen, and 
not to Rose's illness, for Miss Pryse Pryse's 
visits, eh, Edwyna?" asked Mr. Mervyn, 
who was sitting in an easy-chair, with 
his youngest daughter on the hearth- 
rug at his feet, listening to what was 
passing. 

" Of course we are, father. She asks 
about Llewellen just as Major FaithfuU 
asks about Bose, and I am the medium," 
she replied. 

" Highly improper. What do you think 
of the young lady, Llewellen ? I must say 
she is as pretty as she is lively," pursued 
Mr. Mervyn. '^ Now you are in the Dra- 
goon Guards you have become a good- 
looking fellow ; but you were scarcely 
worth a glance when you wore cap and 
gown." 

*'She seems to have plenty to say, fa- 
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ther," returned Llewellen, colouring, and 
pulling at Bdwyna's curls. 

" Plenty of small talk," put in Mrs. Mer- 
vyn. " So, it seems, have we, if we can 
indulge in such trifles when matters of so 
much graver import press upon us. Mr. 
Mervyn, what do you say to taking Rose 
to Brynmawr for a week? The change 
will do you both good, and Mr. Bdwardes 
will accompany you." 

'' Not till we have got rid of Llewellen," 
returned Mr. Mervyn. " We must see 
the last of him." 

Mrs. Mervyn's prevailing idea was to get 
Rose away before Major Faithfull called. 
She had discovered her daughter's secret 
without any of Edwyna's home thrusts, 
and dreaded a meeting that must, she felt 
assured, end in nothing but increased pain 
to Rose. It seemed so strange that a man 
of the very class that she had sedulously 
avoided should have contrived to win the 
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heart she had striven to shield from what 
she knew to be the careless flattery of a 
military worldling ; for that Major Faith- 
full meant more than a passing admiration 
for grace and purity she did not imagine. 
She was no believer in fate, or she would 
have considered the late events that had 
so gravely influenced herself and her child- 
ren, fatality. Even Miss Pryse Pryse's 
sudden appearance at Llynhafod seemed 
to connect itself with it ; for, as Bdwyna 
said, she did not disguise her admiration 
for Llewellen. Still the piquante Marcia 
had really other and better aims ; for she 
was good-natured, and inclined to be fond 
of Bose. Her conscience pricked her when 
she heard that she was too ill to continue 
her engagement at Manorsant ; and she 
had called several times to inquire for her. 
It may be as well to state here that this 
pricking of conscience was caused not only 
by what we already know concerning her 
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small jealousies, but by the recollection 
that she had told Major FaithfuU of Rose's 
intercourse with Mrs. Johnnes, and of 
Alfred's having been seen on the Llyn- 
hafod estate, when he was supposed to 
have been abroad. She had been struck 
with the expression of his face when she 
volunteered this information, but whether 
it meant anger, displeasure, pain, or con- 
tempt, she was not physiognomist enough 
to determine. 

When Llewellen took his leave that night 
he knew that he should, probably, only see 
his family once more before he left them 
for an indefinite period. He was distress- 
ed at his father and sister's state of health, 
but his hopeful nature saw improvement 
in both since they had met last, and he 
told his mother so as she managed to 
secure a few minutes of privacy with 
him. 

"It is more disease of mind than body 
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in both," said Mrs. Mervyn. "Tour father 
has taken his losses and the evil deeds of 
Rebecca so much to heart that I tremble 
for the consequences ; and, as to Rose, you 
know her reserve, and that it is next to 
impossible to learn from herself what is 
really the matter. But the prospect of 
losing you,' my darling, tries us all, and I 
dread the separation for her most of all. 
But we must eschew what excitqment we 
can, and I would rather Major Faithfull 
did not call to take leave if it can be 
avoided. Unnecessary leave-takings are 
always painful even with comparative 
strangers." 

** I believe him to be a strictly honour- 
able man, mother," was Llewellen's reply, 
who understood what she meant. " He is 
particularly cautious with women, and has 
already warned me never to say a word, 
even in jest, from which a lady could infer 
more than I meant to convey. This was 
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in reference to Miss Pryse Pryse, who is 
so lively that she carries one away in spite 
of oneself." 

" At any rate, let me know, if you can, 
when this visit is to be made," rejoined 
Mrs. Mervyn ; *' and oh, my dear son, 
follow this advice, even though given by 
one who I fear does not practise what he 
preaches. But, before all, ask counsel of 
Him whose words of advice are as un- 
changing and certain as Himself." 

" I will, dear mother. But I must say 
one word for Major FaithfuU. I am sure 
he would be as honourable and brave in 
love as in war, and I know that he admires 

Rose ; but " Llewellen paused, for he 

had no sufficient reason to account for his 
peculiar conduct. 

" But — he is too proud to marry her," 
took up Mrs. Mervyn. " God bless you, 
my son, and keep you from trifling with 
the affections of any girl, particularly such 
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a girl as Rose. Other natures might rally 
and retort — ^hers never." 

" She is like you, dear mother," said 
Llewellen, embracing Mrs. Mervyn tender- 
ly, and leaving her to shed a few solitary 
tears. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



Tl 1 AJOR FAITHFULL did call, accord- 
ijX jjjg ^Q ji^jg promise, and was received 
by Mrs. Mervyn alone. Her manner was 
not only scrupulously polite, but was even 
more friendly than usual. She knew that 
she had no justifiable reason for coolness, 
whereas she had every reason for warmth. 
Not only had he interested himself in 
Llewellen, but he had been the means of 
saving Eose during an interview with Re- 
becca, and their house from fire. She had 
not spoken to him since the latter event, 
and she began the conversation by ex- 
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pressing her gratitude as well as that of 
her husband and children for his chivalrous 
conduct. 

*'Pray do not mention it. How is Miss 
Mervyn ? The whole affair was too much 
for her delicate nature," he said, abruptly. 

•'I hope she is better," replied Mrs. 
Mervyn, quietly, with a glance at his face, 
which, she could not but acknowledge, was 
honest and steadfast. 

"Mrs. Mervyn, will you permit me to 
say to you what I dare not say to her ?" 
he added, meeting her eyes in which he 
read her thoughts. " I love your daughter, 
but I cannot propose for her; and I know 
that I have given her reason to believe 
that I love her, and said words to her that 
I would now give much 1 had never said." 

*' She has not told me so," said Mrs. 
Mervyn, confounded by this unexpected 
confession. 

''I am sure she has not. Hers is no 
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common character. She would be too 

« 

reserved to boast of a conquest ; too proud 
to speak of an injury; too modest to 
breathe her love. Not that I suppose she 
cares for me. On the contrary, I hear 
there is another preferred before me, 
though I give heed to no gossip. Still I 
would not leave the country without telling 
you, her mother, that, if I were in a posi- 
tion to marry, I would, rival or no rival, 
ask your permission to address her ; but I 
am not. Do not anticipate what I have to 
say, Mrs. Mervyn. I know I ought never 
to have shown my admiration of her; 
never to have sought her out when I had 
the opportunity ; never let drop words that 
I have spoken to her. I should have re- 
probated this in another, and have often 
done so. But I say, to my own shame and 
reproach, that I am fallible, and have acted 
dishonourably to her and myself. Her 
manner proves that she thinks so, though 
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I have no reason to suppose she returns 
my attachment." 

He paused, and Mrs. Mervyn was so 
much surprised at what she looked upon 
as a confession quite out of the ordinary 
course of such matters, as she had known 
them, that she hesitated in her reply. But 
she fancied that it was disparity of posi- 
tion and circumstances that possibly pre- 
vented this proposal that he professed to 
be unable to make, so, with her inherent 
pride, she took him on that tack. 

'* I thank you for your frankness, Major 
Faithfull, though I scarcely understand 
you yet. I know that Rose has been 
reared on what people consider a farm ; 
that her father is careless of appearances, 
and would as soon be thought a farmer as 
a peer ; that she has been a governess for 
a short time ; that we are poor ; in short, 
that she would scarcely be thought a suit- 
able match for Major Faithfull ; still she 
VOL. in. H 
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is a lady both by education, nature, and, 
indeed, birth. Her father's family is old, 
if decayed, and certainly the Howards — " 

Mrs. Mervyn stopped suddenly. In her 
love for Rose she had said more than she 
intended. Major Faithfull was listening 
with a sort of pained attention, but at the 
last word he started, and looked eagerly for 
more. As no more came, however, he felt 
constrained to take up the conversation, 
and said, warmly, 

" You neither know nor understand me. 
Were your daughter a peasant instead of 
the high-bred lady she is, I would ask her 
to share my fortunes. But they are such 
as to make that impossible. I would not 
entangle her in an engagement if I could ; 
and, though I am not a very young man, I 
am as far from being able to marry as your 
son ; farther, indeed, for he has some hidden 
benefactor, and has no one dependent upon 
him," 
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Mrs. Mervyn bowed, and the Major 
thought, " the blood of all the Howards " 
is there, if that was her name before her 
marriage. Still they liked one another, 
and what had passed thawed the ice of her 
manner, and added animation to his. His 
last words also riveted her, for they were 
not what she expected. 

" If you could give me an assurance 
that I am indifferent to her, I should be 
thankful, even though it made me wretch- 
ed," he continued, starting up, and looking 
out of the window on the scene beneath. 

Spring would soon be here, for stray 
crocuses shone amid the snowdrops in the 
little garden, and Jim's " anemoans " were 
already in the earth. 

"She has sense and womanly pride 
enough to enable her to forget a few com- 
plimentary words. Absence will heal your 
wounds, and efface this military episode 
from her memory, as it will from yours," 

h2 
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said Mrs. Mervyn, with unintentional 
irony. "I hope she will marry, though 
not, I think, the person you allude to; 
and you will certainly find some lady 
of rank and fortune sufficient to meet 
your requirements, whatever they may 
be." 

"If I do not marry your daughter, I 
shall never marry. I thought my mind 
was made up before I saw her ; now it will 
strive to make itself up again." 

** Until another Rose appear, who may 
take your fancy, I know your motto, — 
true in love if not in war, — * He who fights 
and runs away, may live to fight another 
day.'*' 

" You are cruel, Mrs. Mervyn, but I de- 
serve your sarcasm. Still may I not bid 
her good-bye?" 

** Certainly, if you wish it, and think it 
wise. It may, perhaps, be best for her to 
let things take their natural course. "We 
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suffer most in this world from conceal- 
ment/' 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke with consideration, 
and then left the room. She knew that 
Hose and Bdwyna were together upstairs, 
and she went to them. She found the one in 
silent, the other in loquacious, expectation, 
and heard the latter say, 

''If mother doesn't fetch us, I shall go 
and see him if you won't. She is very 
unkind, for she knows all about it." 

"I am come to fetch you both," said 
Mrs. Mervyn, gravely. ** Major FaithfuU 
wishes to bid you good-bye." 

*' I told you he would, Rose !" exclaimed 
Edwyna, vociferously. *'I knew he would 
not go away without seeing you." 

** I think, mother, I would rather — not 
— say ' good-bye,' " murmured Rose, with 
painful hesitation. "Let Bdwyna go, and 
Bay I am — ^not — well." 

'*It might display some peculiar con- 
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sciousness to refuse," rejoined her mother, 
looking^ at her meaningly, 

Rose's eyes were cast down instantly^ 
but her pride was roused. She did not 
choose that even her mother should sus- 
pect her of an unrequited attachment* 
She had already been striving to convince 
Bdwyna of the folly of her suspicions, and 
of the impropriety of asking Major Faith- 
full to call, whether he wished it or not. 

"If he wanted to take leave of us, 
Bdwyna, he could have done so uninvited/' 
she had said but a few minutes before. 

" And now he comes on my invitation^ 
not yours or mother's, who would never 
see anybody if it were not for me," Bd- 
wyna had replied, independently. 

She little knew the real suffering she 
was causing her sister by thus bringing 
Major FaithfuU to Llynhafod; for Rose 
guessed that she had said more to him 
than she acknowledged. However, Rose 
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Derved herself for a friendly leave-taking, 
and, looking very white and cold, followed 
her mother and sister downstairs. 

Major FaithfuU was still gazing at the 
crocuses when they entered. He advanced 
to meet Rose nervously. 

" A Christmas rose, indeed ! How cold 
her hand is; how white she looks," ho 
thought, after he had held the said cold 
hand a few seconds, and they were all 
seated. 

But she made a great effort to join in 
the conversation, and succeeded. Not 
even the most critical observer could have 
supposed that the keenest pain was con- 
cealed by the exceeding quiet of her de- 
meanour. Her mother, however, who was 
not critical, but loving, suspected it, and 
strove to shorten an interview which Major 
FaithfuU sought to drag out to its ex- 
tremest length. 

" I shall hear of you from your — son," 
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he said, looking from Rose to her mother. 
He had been about to say "brother." 
*'The saddest phase of a soldier's life is 
that of parting with friends, who, if not of 
long standing, are yet — well, are yet, I 
hope, friends. There is no other word." 

He smiled and sighed, but Rose main- 
tained her composure, while Mrs. Mervyn 
smiled and assented. 

** May I send you a message whenever I 
write to Llewellen ?" asked Bdwyna. " You 
know, mother, you say I am not grown up 
yet, and I may send one if Rose may not." 
This question thawed the ice a little. 
'* I hope you will," replied the Major ; 
" and, if he does not deliver it, I shall ask 
for it." 

" You are going to London, my brother 
says," remarked Rose, feeling that she was 
expected to speak, but avoiding his eyes. 
" Llewellyn is much delighted, for he has 
never been there." 
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*' Yes ; and we shall possibly be ordered 
abroad afterwards," he replied, looking at 
her earnestly. 

She started, and glanced up involun- 
tarily; so did her mother and sister. 
They had not heard of this possibility. 
They asked anxiously the when and where. 
It might be India, he said, but it was un- 
certain. He hoped it would, for there was 
war and the chance of distinction. 

" It is always so," sighed Mrs. Mervyn, 
while her daughter trembled, 

Mrs. Mervyn was watching Eose ner- 
vously. She understood her, because she 
was like herself, and all sorts of projects 
and reflections passed rapidly through her 
mind, while she silently acknowledged 
Major Faithf nil's frank declaration to have 
been apparently truthful. She was a de- 
voted mother, and wishful only for her 
children's happiness. She asked herself, 
how was Rose's best to be secured ? She 
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knew that, under all circumstances, " the 
worm i' the bud " would assuredly eat into 
her heart, and if no outlet were found for 
her constrained feelings the canker might 
be serious. In all her times of perplexity 
she strove to ask for direction from above ; 
and it seemed to her that some sudden 
inspiration impelled her to say what at a 
less trying moment she would never have 
uttered. This was — 

" Major Faithf uU, would you have any 
objection to repeat to my daughter exactly 
what you have said to me, neither adding 
nor taking from one particular ?" 

"Certainly, if " he hesitated and 

looked at Rose, whose marble face and cold 
manner almost frightened him, 

" I think it is best. Edwyna, come with 
me. Wish Major FaithfuU good-bye first,'* 
said Mrs. Mervyn, hastily. 

'' Good-bye, Major Faithful!," said Ed- 
wyna, bursting into tears. "You will 
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come and see us all again — and — and — 
bring Llewellen." She put both hands in 
the Major's, who only relinquished them 
to take Mrs. Mervyn's, and, finally, to 
close the door on the anxious mother and 
the impressionable child. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" OOMB BACK ! 00MB BACK !" 

11 TAJOR FAITHFULL was alone with 
^^^ Rose. The situation was peculiarly 
"trying. He saw that she glanced back 
•entreatingly at her mother, and seemed 
about to follow her; but, recovering her 
natural dignity and collected quietude, she 
remained. She sat down on an isolated 
•chair near the window, he on the couch at a 
little distance. 

''I have your mother's permission to 
speak to you," he began, with some hesita- 
vtion, " to repeat, only, what I have already 
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said to her. That will be difficult, if not 
impossible. It is only what you must al- 
ready have guessed by my unguarded 
words and manner. It is that I love 
you, Rose, yet dare not ask for your love in 
return." 

There was sudden colour in her face, al- 
most for the first time in her life. He 
noted the faint pink flush as one notes 
the first pink tint of dawn on a snow- 
wreath. 'Twas there; 'tis gone. Some 
unwonted pulsation must have sent the 
blood to her cheek from those hidden 
springs of feeUng so jealously guarded. 
But she did not speak. She only clasped 
her hands and listened — ^listened as if her 
fluttering heart would burst. 

He said to her as nearly as possible 
what he had said to her mother, only he 
accused himself still more bitterly. He 
abstained from seeking to ascertain her 
feelings, knowing that he could not, or 
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would not, as might be, ask her to marry 
him. 

The tale did not take long in telling, 
and when he paused, as if for an answer, 
she had none to make him. 

What could she say? She could not, 
unasked, show him her heart, though, at 
the moment, it thrilled with a strange joy. 
She could not say that she would have 
gone with him to India or elsewhere, since 
he declared that he could not marry her. 
She could not change his purpose, though 
she rejoiced unutterably at the words be 
had spoken. She could not even raise her 
eyes to his. She only sat, silent and 
motionless, as if expecting more, when she 
was longing to tell him that he had lifted a 
cloud from before her sight that had 
obscured every path of her life for many a 
dark day. 

He was watching her anxiously, doubt- 
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fully — waiting for a word, but not guess- 
ing what she felt; only fearing that she 
might despise him for his indecision. Her 
first words confirmed his fears — for the 
long silence oppressed her, and she spoke 
at last. There came a revulsion to her 
feelings, and the demon pride again step- 
ped in between them. 

" Have you said this much to my mother 
and to me because Edwyna told you I was 
ill, and begged you to come and see us 
on that account ?" she asked, still looking 
down on her clasped hands. 

" No ; though 1 should not have come 
but for her," he answered, honestly; "I 
believed it best to bear my burden alone, 
until she hinted that you might, perhaps, 
in some small measure, feel sorry if — ^if — 
well ! if you never saw me again." 

*' I should ; and I am glad you have 
come," she* rejoined, her lip trembling as 
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she uttered the simple words ; '* I may 
now think of you as honourable and 
truthful." 

" And as nothing more ?" he asked, ag- 
grieved at her taking what he had said to 
her literally. 

" As a friend, I hope," she replied, look- 
ing him in the face at last. 

There were tears in the deep grey eyes, 
but the slight flush had vanished. Still 
he saw that the sad expression of her face 
had disappeared also. 

Her mother had been right. Whatever 
her secret feelings might be, the truth was 
best for her. He could not know what 
she would fain have told him, had he but 
asked her, that she would be constant to 
him till death if he would be true to her ; 
that she would engage herself to him for 
weal or woe, if he wished it ; and that the 
consciousness of his love and tAith was all 
she needed. But he "spake never a word" 
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beyond what he had already spoken to her 
mother. 

He could not marry, and he would not 
subject her to a long and uncertain en- 
gagement. He knew, if she did not, that 
such engagements generally terminate in 
disappointment or satiety. 

He got up and stood against the window- 
frame near her. Had he not been well 
convinced before that she was a lady in 
word as in action, he would have been so 
now, for she withdrew slightly as he ad- 
vanced, and said, simply, 

" Thank you for thinking so much and 
so kindly of me and my health. I shall 
be better now that I know how good you 
are." 

He would fain have knelt to her — taken 
her in his arms — promised her his faith — 
but he restrained himself. He was " every 
inch a mafi," and would take no advantage 
of one so sweet and pure. He did not 

VOL. III. I 
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even tell her that he would come back, 
God willing, and ask her to be that " sol- 
dier's bride " he had once told her she was 
created to be. He only said, 

" You will try not to forget me, White 
Rose ?" 

" I do not think ' I ever shall," she an- 
swered, simply. 

It was now that their eyes actually met 
for the first time during the interview. 
They spoke, as eyes will, more eloquently 
than words. Those deep feelings that 
Rose had, so to say, entrenched in her 
heart, overleaped their citadel-walls, and 
sprang into more vulnerable vantage- 
ground. Many a soldier has been taken 
prisoner on such a field, and he, who had 
been previously captured, felt his chains 
riveted. She restrained a sob with dif- 
ficulty, for there was something in his gaze 
that confirmed the secret story he had just 
told her. 
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There was a step in the passage, and 
both thought it was Mrs. Mervyn coming 
to end the interview. Bose got up in 
some trepidation, and he moved towards 
her. 

"God bless and keep you till I come 
back ! Wish me God-speed, White Rose," 
he said, with much agitation, taking her 
hand. 

*' * Come back ! come back 1' I cannot 
say good-bye," she answered, suppressing 
her tears. 

" I will," he cried, " life being spared 
me. 

The step was not Mrs. Mervyn's, but 
Llewellen's, who had also come to take 
leave ; so, as no one entered, he yet lin- 
gered, holding the cold hand. But he had 
no more words at command, and she — 
well, the tears came, in spite of all her 
efforts to repress them. 

i2 
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" You believe in me, White Rose ?" he 
said. 

" I do," she replied. 

There was another step. Once more he 
murmured, "God bless you!" bent over 
the cold hand, kissed it, and was gone. 

He hurried through the front door, and 
passed the window near which he had 
bid Rose farewell. He paused just to 
glance in. She was standing where he 
left her, her back to the window, her 
hands over her face. He went nearer, 
and distinctly heard a sob. 

'' Have I found some one at last to shed 
a genuine tear for me ?" he muttered, and 
pressed his brow against the pane, as if he 
would fain have called her to him. 

She was unconscious that he was so 
near to her, and remained a short time in 
the same attitude. Then she fell on her 
knees before the couch on which he had 
so lately been seated. And thus he left 
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tor, with a prayer for her and for himself. 

« 

•Could lie ever forget that kneeling, tender 
^rl? 
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CHAPTER X. 



MOBK LEAVE-TAEINGS. 



MES. MERVYN found Rose where 
Major Faithful! left her. As she 
seemed unconscious of her mother's pres- 
ence, Mrs. Mervyn touched her gently. 
In another moment they were in one an- 
other's arms. A sob broke from Rose, in 
spite of her effort at self-control, and Mrs. 
Mervyn feared lest her policy should have 

been mistaken. 

.« 

" How is it with my darling ?" she mur- 
mured. 

" I am happy — oh, so happy I — ^but he is 
gone,'' was the scarcely audible reply. 
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Nothing more was said. They remained 
a few moments in prayerful silence, then 
each nerved herself for another parting. 

Llewellen was awaiting them. He and 
his father had been occupied all the morn- 
ing in going from house to house to visit 
his many friends, and now he was to spend 
the remaining hours of daylight with his 
relations. In spite of his yearning to see 
the world, and enter upon the reality of 
military life, his heart sorrowed at the 
grief of those he loved. His mother, who 
was, perhaps, dearest of all to him, and 
who loved him with an absorbing devotion, 
kept up the best. She was alone with 
him for a while, when Rose hurried to her 
room to recover her composure. 

" I am sure you will do your duty," she 
said to him. " If you should discover your 
unknown benefactor by some strange 
chance, be yourself — natural, and, if you 
can, affectionate." 
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" You know him, motlier. How am I 
to recognize him ?" he asked. 

'^ I simply know that you have obtained 
your commission through great interest, 
and that it is possible that your benefactor 
may seek you out," replied Mrs. Mervyn, 
evasively. " Your future may depend, in 
part, on your power of interesting him." 

** I trust it will depend more on my 
own merits, dear mother. I should like to 
deserve promotion, if I am ever fortunate 
enough to obtain it," said Llewellen. 

" I do not doubt that you will strive to 
deserve it," sighed his mother. '* But you 
have got to learn that it is not always merit 
that succeeds. Money, patronage, effron- 
tery, are stepping-stones to success. But 
trust in God, and He will give you what is 
best for you. May He shield you, and 
restore you to us I Keep your honour un- 
blemished, and your faith clear, and all 
will be well with you in life as in death I" 
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Here the maternal courage failed and she 
broke down. 

" Dearest mother, if I had not been so 
ambitious of military fame, I should not 
have pained you so," he murmured, his 
arms round her bending figure. 

" * The bauble Reputation !'" she rejoin- 
ed, recovering herself. "A counterfeit 
coin that passes for a real one. But there 
is a real coin I am anxious to keep safe. 
It is Rose. Should Major FaithfuU appear 
to you to pay particular attention to any 
lady, or be likely to marry, will you let me 
know, for her sake ?" 

" Certainly, mother. But she looks 
better to-day, in spite of having shed tears, 
and, I suppose, bade him good-bye." 

" She will be better, I hope. But he 
has given us both to understand that he 
cannot marry — so you see how it is with 
her." 

Llewellen's comments were cut short by 
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the entrance of Rose, pursued by Edwyna. 
She had been vainly striving to evade the 
curiosity of her sister, and, in self-defence, 
re-joined her mother. 

Mr. Mervyn soon afterwards came in, 
and the subject of Rose's interview with 
the Major was dropped by common con- 
sent; while Llewellen was overwhelmed 
with "love and last words," as they all 
spent those farewell hours together. His 
father's advice was characteristic. 

" Stick to your principles, my boy, and 
truckle to no man. Never seek to lick the 
dirty plates of the aristocracy," he said, 
with a glance at his wife. 

'*You will write long letters, and tell 
us everything," said Rose. "We can 
afford it now the postage is so cheap." 

" And be sure to say what Major Faith- 
full does, and to give him all my mes- 
sages," put in Edwyna, glancing reproach- 
fully at her sister, on whose face traces of 
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tears were visible. '*And you will see 
Miss Pryse Pryse, for she is going to 
London for the season. I wonder whether 
I shall ever go to London, and say to some 
fine gentleman, *My face is my fortune, 
sir,' like that other milkmaid who came 
before me ?" 

Mr. Edwardes arrived to see the last of 
his favourite pupil, and to cheer and en- 
courage the friends he was to leave behind 
him. He was the bearer of one or two 
touching memorials. Llewellen was a 
general favourite, and the villagers had 
clubbed together to present him with a 
somewhat cumbersome inkstand, and the 
school children a blotting-book and en^* 
velope-case. 

" They do think you are going to be 
married," remarked Jim, with a wink. 
"But have you nothing to do with the 
'oomen. They do stick like pitch, and you 
know Scripture says you mustn't be touch- 
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ing that for fear of defiling yourself. 
There's Mally now. Why, 'tis as much as 
I can do to keep her at a distance double ; 
what 'ould become of me if we two were 
-one?' 

So, amid tears, advice, jests, and prayers, 
Llewellen spent those last hours at home. 
He would meet his father and Mr. Ed- 
wardes again, as they had resolved to be 
^arly enough at the county town on the 
following day to see the regiment depart ; 
but when should he meet his mother and 
aisters? This was the question they all 
asked themselves, as they embraced him 
over and over again. He especially felt 
one moment as if he had been selfish and 
^ven rash to enter upon a life which should 
take him from them when they most 
needed him ; but the next, with the elastic 
rebound of youth, he was promising to 
perform prodigies of valour, and gain pro- 
motion at the sword's point. 
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*' Tell all my friends, in return for their 
kind remembrance, that I will strive never 
to disgrace them," he said. " Tell the- 
corporal that, if I cannot bring back a 
Waterloo medal, I will fight for another in 
my first field. Don't sigh, dear mother. 
Let it be ' God and my right,' a fair fight,, 
and a foreign foe." 

"If enthusiasm will buy ^read and 
cheese you will never starve, my boy," said 
Mr. Mervyn, with tears in his eyes. 

Tears ! How freely they flowed ! And 
what a touching scene shortly succeeded 
those words! Father, mother, sisters, 
friends, servants were all outside the gate, 
watching the young soldier as he rode 
slowly and sadly down the road, beneath 
the crescent moon. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



OEDEEED TO INDIA. 



QOMBTHING akin to lassitude and 
*^ languor fell over the country when 
the military left it and the riots were sup- 
pressed. As all the counties of South 
Wales, with the exception of Brecknock- 
shire, were subjected to this singular in- 
surrection, the fable that there was only 
one Rebecca was soon exploded. There 
were, of course, many ringleaders, of whom 
three only were taken and made examples 
of, a special commission having been 
appointed to try the offenders. Others, 
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like Alfred Johnnes, escaped, and either 
were undiscovered, or, being suspected, 
yet uncaptured. But, as the Turnpike Acts 
in force in Wales were in many instances 
oppressive, a commission of inquiry was 
appointed to examine into them, and an 
Act was passed for their amendment. 
The large body of troops that had been 
sent into the country, together with the 
London police, were gradually withdrawn, 
and succeeded by a rural police, who, with 
their superintendents, managed to main- 
tain the order restored with difficulty by 
the military. This, however, took some 
time to effect. 

Llansant was merely one of numberless 
parishes possessed of an obnoxious gate, 
and has been, therefore, chosen as a speci- 
men ; for events of much the same kind 
were happening in various other parts 
that we have attempted to describe in 
this story. Llansant gate was never re- 
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erected, and the corporars occupation was 
gone. 

He stuck to his house, however, until in 
the course of some months it was finally 
settled that the toll should be done away 
with, and then he accepted Mrs. Johnnes's 
repeated invitation to occupy the cottage 
vacated by Peters. As this was partly 
lodge, partly labourer s abode, it was near 
the main road, so that the corporal could 
sit at his door when otherwise unoccupied, 
and gossip with the passers-by. 

"I'm a general officer at least," he 
would say to his neighbours. " I have my 
kitchen, my parlour, my sleeping apart- 
ments, and my pension. 'Tis brevet rank, 
but what's the odds ?" 

His new abode contained four small 
rooms, and it was found that there was al- 
most furniture enough crammed into the 
gate-house to fill them. Egain divided 
her time pretty equally between her 
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parents and Mrs. Johnnes, but she nomin- 
ally lived with the former. No letter had 
arrived from Alfred since his departure; 
and this was well, for, so long as the com- 
mission lasted, Philipps Wynne took care 
that the addresses and post-marks of all 
letters that came to Brynmaes should be 
watched. He was accounted the only 
magistrate who had not lost his head 
during the riots, and his had not been of 
much use to him. 

Mrs. Johnnes was, therefore, very miser- 
able. She did not believe in her son's 
prudence, and would have it that he must 
be either dead or lost because he did not 
write. Egain did her best to comfort her, 
and bore with the irritable, exacting old 
lady as bravely as she had borne her son's 
long illness. She, knowing Alfred and his 
changeable nature but too well, was not 
without her own misgivings concerning 
him; though by degrees people accepted 
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the fact that lie was following his natural 
bent, and seeing the world, and, as we easily 
accommodate ourselves to the absence of 
our neighbours, they soon appeared to for- 
get all about him. 

The inmates of Llynhafod, however, 
were an exception to this, particularly 
Rose. She frequently visited Mrs. John- 
nes, an.d was Bgain's greatest comfort in 
her anxious life. There was still that 
sympathy between them that similarity of 
circumstance breeds. 

Not that Rose could complain of ignor- 
ance of the existence of her lover, as Bgain 
could. Every letter that arrived from 
Llewellen contained some allusion to him 
— and Llewellen's letters were long and 
frequent, and proved of the greatest pleas- 
ure and encouragement to his family. 

Bdwyna, and perhaps even Rose, felt 
vexed that no direct message came from 
the Major. They heard, incidentally, that 
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*'lie had inquired for them generally," 
or that he had "laughed at Edwyna's 
sallies," when she had requested that some 
particular reminder should be repeated to 
him ; but that was all. Truthful Llewellen 
never added or subtracted, but it appear- 
ed to Llynhafod that the Major was care- 
ful of what he said, and Edwyna exclaimed 
at last, 

" I will never send him another message 
as long as I live." 

The following letter from her brother, 
however, soon caused her to break her 
resolution : — 

" My deabkst Mother, 

'*You must prepare your- 
self for bad news — bad' to you all, though 
glorious to us. We are ordered to India. 
A rebellion has broken out, as you know, 
and is spreading rapidly. A different sort 
of insurrection from our Rebecca riots, 

k2 
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where one had to fight one's countrymen. 
We shall be face to face with the SikhSy 
and at any rate we shall be able to recog. 
nize our enemies. We sail in a week. I 
wish father would come and see me off ; 
and I wish — but it is useless to go farther* 
I will only say, therefore, God bless and 
protect you all till we come back. 

" I am inclined to think I must have 
met my fairy god-mother. I went with 
the Major the other evening to a grand 
party at our Lieutenant-Coloners, through 
whom, you will remember, he made hia 
application to the Horse Guards for my 
commission. I saw Colonel Grant and 
Major FaithfuU engaged in conversation 
with a fine-looking, white-headed man, 
who seemed to be a person of considera- 
tion. They were all looking at me. I 
walked to a little distance, where — now, 
Edwyna, spare your jests — Miss Pryse 
Pryse was standing ; for the Wynnes have 
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become very intimate with the Ooloners 
family, on account of their Welsh hospital- 
ity during the riots. To my surprise, the 
three gentlemen drew towards us, and, 
thinking they were coming to speak to 
Miss Pryse Pryse, and the friends she was 
with, I walked off. They, however, paused 
near me, and, after a few seconds, my two 
superior officers left their companion, who 
sauntered up to me. As we were all in 
full uniform, he made our regiment the 
excuse for addressing me, saying that he 
understood we were ordered to India. He 
scrutinized me so keenly, and had such a 
decided and commanding manner, that I 
am afraid I was as bashful as the ladies 
are — supposed to be — as Rose is, for in- 
stance ; but not Edwyna, or Miss Pryse 
Pryse. However, I did my best to answer 
a variety of questions which, in a less gen- 
tlemanlike or younger man, would have 
seemed impertinent ; and I fancy he must 
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soon have learnt my whole history. He 
asked me if I had left relations behind me 
who would grieve over my departure, and 
I enumerated my home quartette, and 
especially said how you, dear mother, 
would lament my going so far. I per- 
ceived that he turned away for a few mo- 
ments, and was silent. 

" Then he made many inquiries con- 
cerning Rose and Edwyna, and I need not 
say I became too eloquent for the. occasion. 
But when he said he hoped I had not, like 
many young officers of his acquaintance, 
any pecuniary or other anxieties to leave 
behind me, I drew in. 'You must excuse 
my curiosity,' he said, ' but I am an old 
man, and you interest me.' I then gave 
him a sketch of what Rebecca had done 
to us, and of the general difficulties of the 
position of a gentleman-farmer, who did 
not farm his own estate. He listened at- 
tentively. ' I suppose your mother under- 
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stands the dairy sufficieDtly to superin- 
tend?' he asked, with a sort of cynical 
air, as if he thought a farm beneath con- 
tempt. * She has had enough to do to 
superintend my sisters' education,' I re- 
plied, I am afraid rather proudly, for he 
said no more. I afterwards wished I had 
held my tongue, for he only remained a 
little while longer, then rose, and shaking 
hands with me, very warmly, I must say, 
went away. 

" When I had an opportunity, I asked 
Major Faithfull who he was ; but he said 
there was such a crowd of people that he 
should find it difficult to know to whom I 
alluded. It might be Lord this, or Sir 
Thomas that, or General t'other. He was 
too much occupied to be pressed, so there 
the matter ended, and I have not seen my 
grand but inquisitive old gentleman since. 
I must not forget to tell Edwyna that the 
Major always asks for her particular mes- 
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sages to him, and I give them ; but he has 
so much to do just now that he has little 
time to think of anything but India. Nei- 
ther indeed have I ; though I would fain 
write volumes if I thought they would 
comfort my dear parents and sisters. 
They may be assured that I am perfectly 
happy, and if only I could feel that you 
were all well and prosperous at home I 
should have nothing to wish for but to see 
your beloved faces once more before I quit 
Great Britain. I will write again before 
we leave. Fondest love to all. 
*' Your devoted son, 

''Llewellen Mervyn." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, when 
Mrs. Mervyn read this letter aloud to her 
husband and children, she was much af- 
fected ; so, indeed, were her hearers. 

" I will go and see the lad," said Mr. 
Mervyn, with more spirit than he had 
shown for some time. 
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This proposal was thankfully welcomed 
by his wife and daughters, and before the 
week was out he started for Portsmouth, 
laden with blessings and prayers for his 
only son. 
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CHAPTBE XII. 



TWO OFFERS. 



11 yrERVYN returned from Portsmouth 
-^^-^ more cantankerous than ever, and 
it was only by Rose's skilful management 
that the account of his visit to Llewellen, 
and his parting from him, could be obtain- 
ed at all. He said that he had seen next 
to nothing of his son, and almost wished 
he had not gone. He did not even name 
Major FaithfuU, so that she was doubtful 
if they had met, until Edwyna, in answer 
to one of her direct questions, was told 
that, *'of course he had seen him, but ho 
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Lad no great opinion of him, so he had not 
improved their acquaintance." 

The fact was that Mervyn was really oufc 
of health, and his affairs pressed heavily 
upon him. He had reached that unfortu- 
nate point when a man is tired of rowing 
against tide, and resolves to let the current 
carry him whithersoever it will. But his 
depression served as an incentive to exer- 
tion to his womenkind, and they strove 
hard to row against the stream. Rose 
roused herself to her customary spirits in 
order to cheer him, and, while her mind 
often wandered to India, she yet main- 
tained a composure and calm that some- 
times alarmed her mother. 

The war in India was quite sufficient 
anxiety without home troubles, and Llewel- 
len's regiment no sooner reached the country 
than it was engaged in active service against 
the Sikhs under Lord Gough. Letters 
were consequently uncertain, and the 
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newspapers were full of details that ter- 
rified all who were interested. 

" Why did you let the boy go ?" was 
Mervyn's constant cry. " I wish I had 
apprenticed him to a respectable trade — a 
blacksmith, for instance — then he would 
have been smutted, but not eaten up by 
blacks." 

If he laughed at his grim jokes. Rose, 
his constant companion^ was satisfied. 

One day Mrs. Mervyn received a letter 
that greatly troubled her. Eose brought 
it to her, so that no one else was aware of 
it. She shut herself up in her room to 
read it; and, after due deliberation, she 
summoned Eose, and communicated to her 
the nature of its contents, without going 
into its absolute particulars. She had 
been crying, and looked excited. 

" Eose," she began, " you must prepare 
yourself for a strange offer." (Poor Eose 
thought only of Major Faithfull.) " Some 
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one that I knew before I was married pro- 
poses, through a third person, to introduce 
you into society. You would be made 
much of, and placed on an equality with — 
well, with those who now consider you 
many degrees below them. When Major 
Faithf uU returns you would have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting him in the sphere in 
which he moves, and even in a circle 
above it, possibly- He would then, if he 
liked, bo able to prove his attachment, 
as there could be no obstacle to your mar- 
riage." 

"If he cannot surmount the obstacles 
that lie between us now, mother, I should 
not care to have them set aside in the way 
you propose," said Rose, proudly. "But 
I cannot understand what you mean. Am 
I asked to go amongst strangers that I 
may rise out of my own sphere ?" 

" Yes. The proposal has greatly aston- 
ished me; for I have been allowed to 
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remain where I am, unsolicited to change, 
while my children are especially favoured." 

" Are these your relations, mother ?" 

Mrs. Mervyn hesitated, coloured, and 
then said, 

" Yes. My marriage with your father 
offended them, though I have made many 
concessions. I would rather still continue 
silent concerning them, for I cannot speak 
without pain, unless you incline to accept 
this invitation, which would be undoubted- 
ly to your advantage — then I must confide 
in you." 

" Would it be to your and my father's 
advantage also ?" asked Rose. 

" That I have not considered. We 
desire no favours for ourselves, but for 
our children's good we would sacrifice 
much private feeling — at least, I would," 
replied Mrs. Mervyn. 

*'It could not be for my good, mother, 
to leave you and my father in sickness and 
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sorrow. I am perfectly contented as I 
am. I would rather remain here, unless 
by going away I could relieve you both of 
this weight of trouble." 

"You might sparkle with diamonds, 
have lovers of high degree, be the belle of 
a London season, be presented to our 
gracious Queen, be idolised, I believe. I 
tell you all, that you may know what you 
are invited to accept." 

Rose was dazzled for a moment. 

Poverty was actually pressing upon them, 

« 

and perhaps it would be wrong to refuse 
so splendid an offer. In spite of her 
declaration so lately made, her thoughts 
fled to Major Faithf uU, and she reflected 
that thus they might at least meet again. 
Her mother watched her anxiously, almost 
dreading the resolution she might make. 

" Tell the friends or relations who have 
written to you that I will not leave my 
father sick, my mother sorrowing, and my 
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sister lonely, especially while our hearts are 
aching with anxiety for Llewellen," she 
said at last. '* I am much obliged to them 
for asking me, but I prefer continuing in 
the rank in which I was bom, unless those 
I love best leave it with me." 

" My darling, I knew you would say so !" 
cried Mrs. Mervyn, embracing her. " Write 
those words yourself, just as you have said 
them. Oh I Rose, you are fitted for the 
change they propose ; but your father has 
been despised and your mother neglected ! 
Rightly, perhaps, but too rigorously; And 
we are both proud, and so it has come to 
pass that we are what we are. Ask me no 
more, but write what you have just said." 

Rose sat down at her mothers little 
writing-table, and put on paper, as nearly 
as she could remember, the sentences she 
had spoken. She trembled as she wrote, 
but her resolution was not shaken. Her 
mother bade her add her signature of Rose 
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Mervyn, and she did so. Then she heard 
her father calling for her loudly at the foot 
of the stairs. 

*' Do not mention this to your father. I 
will tell him all that is necessary," said 
Mrs. Mervyn. 

Old Mr. Wynne wanted to see Rose. He 
had come personally to entreat her to re- 
turn to his grandchildren. Mrs. Wynne 
had brought a governess from London, who 
did not keep them quiet, and, although 
Teddy had been sent to school, the little 
girls were not so obedient as under Rose's 
rule. She was repaid for her late decision 
by her father's taking the matter into his 
own hands. 

"I cannot do without her," he said, 
testily, when the old gentleman had made 
his request. ** We must all starve together, 
squire. She is my right hand, and I can't 
consent to cut it off for anybody. I was 
never so ill in my life, and I don't think I 
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shall ever get better. I tell you I shall 
never recover.'' 

"My dear friend, pray don't say so. 
You take too gloomy a view of things — 
indeed you do. What do you say, my dear 
young lady?" nervously ejaculated Mr. 
Wynne, as Rose stood before him, still 
thinking of the offer made her. 

"I am very much obliged to you for 
wishing to have me back, but I cannot 
leave my father, if he wishes me to remain 
at home," she answered. 

" You will be quite one of the family ; 
you shall have yoar own terms,'' continued 
Mr. Wynne. 

" I would rather she were one of her 
own family," interrupted irritable Mervyu. 
*' She ought never to have undertaken the 
position. It brought nothing but annoy- 
ance from beginning to end, and I don't 
believe any of our troubles would have 
happened if she had stopped at home. No 
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fault of yours, Mr. Wynne. You are al- 
ways a gentleman." 

Fortunately Mrs. Mervyn entered at this 
moment, and made Eose's excuses more 
politely. But it was finally settled that 
she should remain at home, for the present, 
at least. Mr. Wynne was sadly disap- 
pointed, but he understood all the reasons 
better than was imagined, for he had heard 
all the gossip. 

" You must do me one favour, Mervyn," 
he resumed, gently rubbing his hands. 
*' You must allow me to decline taking your 
notice. I assure you nothing should per- 
suade me to have any tenant at Llynhafod 
but you ; and if you are — well, so obstinate 
as to leave, I shall farm it myself." 

*' They will soon carry me out if I stop 
on," replied Mervyn, despondingly. " But 
I can't keep going if I would. I assure 
you, I don't know where to turn for my 
next rent." 

l2 
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" Never mind, don't be anxious, my good 
friend. All will come right. The crops 
are very promising this year, and " 

''Never saw them worse in my life," in- 
terrupted Mervyn, who was determined to 
see everything black. '* And I haven't a 
soul to help me. You have your son, but 
mine must needs go off to India, and is 
as sure to be killed as I am to die of this 
dreadful complaint. Why, the natives 
have the best of it, and so they ought. 
What right have we to push our conquests 
into other people's countries ? Why can't 
we be content with our own ? It is just 
as bad as Rebecca invading my premises. 
Quite time to go out of the world when 
there's no good left in it." 

"But, my dear friend, we must . . . you 
see, we are compelled — " began Mr. Wynne, 
and finding he had no valid reasons to give 
paused. 

"Are we compelled to lose our best 
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officers and men, and I my only son against 
iSikhs and Afghans in the Punjaub ?" re- 
peated Mervyn, excitedly. " Why, if he 
wasn't killed when the last mail arrived, 
he probably is by this time. Have we not 
been defeated at Kamnuggur on the 
twenty-second of November — confound 
their crack-jaw names ! — and wasn't the 
very last news we had as bad as bad could 
be? And just because we didn't conquer, 
we blame Lord Gough, as if he could pre- 
vent men who are fighting for their own, 
beating people who are only fighting for 
what they never had any right to 
possess." 

" That is a vexed question," broke in 
Mrs. Mervyn. 

"I should like to know any question 
that isn't vexed! I'm sure all mine are. 
And by the next mail I may be asking in 
vain for Uewellen, if I live till next mail, 
which I don't think I shall." 
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"But, dear father, we must be thank- 
ful that he was safe and that he wrote 
himself, when the last news arrived," said 
Kose, soothingly. 

'* There it is, squire ; I am continually 
told to be thankful, when I have nothing to 
be thankful for. Burnt out of house and 
home, persecuted, no money, my only son 
probably killed by this time, and I myself 
on the point of death. How am I to be 
thankful?" 

"It is difficult, certainly," responded 
Mr. Wynne, rubbing his hands meditat- 
ively. " But your charming wife and 
daughters, your — ^your — many friends — " 

" Friends ! Ha, ha ! now you have put 
your foot into it. Why, I haven't a friend 
in the world ! Don't believe in such 
animals I If ever they existed, it was be- 
fore the flood, and they are turned to 
stone, like those queer things the antiqua^ 
rians find, and are such fools over. As if 
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it mattered to us whether the world was 
made six thousand or sixty thousand years 
ago. I only know that I shan't live sixty 
years, and the sOoner Tm gone the better, 
for nobody will miss us." 

*' Oh, dear father ! don't say such things. 
We know you are only in jest, but Mr. 
Wynne may think you are in earnest," 
said Rose, laying her hand on Mervyn's 
shoulder. 

" So I am," he said, slightly mollified. 
'* I understand, my dear young lady," 
said Mr. Wynne, pleased to find a man 
more nervous than himself. " We have 
had our provocations, and it is hard to for- 
get them. Still, my good Mervyn, I assure 
you that I, for one, am truly your friend, 
and you may command me under any 
circumstances." 

" I believe you are the nearest approach 
to one I know of," rejoined Mervyn, as the 
squire rose to go, and shook him as warm- 
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ly by the hand as his own nervous palm 
was capable of doing. 

Mrs. Mervyn followed Mr. Wynne to 
the door with apologies for her husband's 
excitability. 

" Nervous disease, my dear madam, no- 
thing more," he said. **You must bear 
with him, for he can no more help it than 
— than — I can. If there were good news 
of this terrible war, he would soon be 
better." 

In fact, the Indian news was very bad, 
and not only Mervyn, but everyone who had 
relations in the British Army, was dread- 
ing what might come next. 
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CHAPTBE XIIL 



MEEVYN "in extremis." 



A FEW weeks after these occurrences, 
■^^ as Rose and Bdwyna were returning 
from the village, they were accosted by a 
stranger. They were just about to cross 
the stile into the fields that led to the lake, 
when he came up with them. 

" I am told there is a ruin in this neigh- 
bourhood," he said; "would you be so 
kind as to show me the way to it ?" 

" We are going past it, and you can go 
with us," replied prompt Edwyna, delight- 
ed at the prospect of a fresh companion, 
for she was sadly dull. 
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" You would soon outstrip me," he re- 
turned, glancing from her to Rose. " Should 
I have to mount those hilly meadows ?" 

" Castel Llyn is by the lake, which lies 
amongst yonder wood," said Rose, pointing 
up towards the horizon. 

" I am afraid that is too far for me," 
returned the stranger. 

He was an elderly man, and struck Rose 
as being not unlike Mr. Wynne, only his 
features were more marked, and his figure 
more erect. He looked as if he could have 
ascended a much higher hill than the one 
before him, had it so pleased him, and it 
was once more spring, and the day was 
fine and cool. 

" Can one ride or drive to the ruin, and 
to the encampment where, I am told» 
Rebecca and her children met ? " he 
asked. 

" You can ride more easily than drive. 
But there is a still shorter road at the 
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bottom of the hill," replied Rose, pointinpf 
towards the village. 

" Ah ! I am staying at your ' Angler's 
Arms,' to see if I can recover my old taste 
for angling," he rejoined, looking from one 
to the other. ''I have been there already 
a few days. It is a lovely spot and beauti- 
ful river." 

'* You will catch plenty of fish, now that 
Rebecca has destroyed the weir ; but you 
must make haste, for it is to be put back 
again," volunteered Edwyna, anxious to 
prolong the conversation. 

But Rose was moving on, and the 
stranger, perceiving it, said, 

'* I daresay I shall meet you both again. 
Thank you for your kind information. 
Good morning." 

" Why doesn't he say good afternoon ?'* 
asked Edwyna, as he raised his hat and 
walked on towards the village. " What a. 
proud air he has ! Like the Great Mogul ;: 
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fcat he isn't half aa nice as Major Faith- 
tfall was ; but then he is very old." 

''I liked his looks. He was such a 
gentleman," replied Rose. **It doesn't 
matter how old ^ man is, if he is 
that." 

*' I am sure I hope we shall meet him, for 
it is horribly dull now they are all away," 
remarked Edwyna. "Even Edgar is as 
good as lost to us now he has his curacy, 
and I have only Jim to console me. Poor 
father doesn't even care for a joke now, 
and gets cross if I tease him, and you are 
as dull as the rest. I shall certainly im- 
prove my acquaintance with this old^^n^fe- 
man, as you call him, by going to the 
' Angler's Arms ' for a dobbin, and asking 
him to share it." 

" He looks much too fastidious," laugh- 
ed Rose, glancing back after him. 

Edwyna, however, did manage to im- 
prove her acquaintance with the stranger. 
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though not exactly in the way she threat- 
ened, and to learn all that was known con- 
cerning him. 

Her father sent her on constant mes- 
sages to the village, the vicarage, and else- 
where, so that she had no difficulty in 
meeting "my grand old gentleman," as she- 
termed him. Not being shy, she stopped 
to speak to him when she met him, and as 
he seemed eager for conversation, and 
made many inquiries concerning the neigh- 
bourhood, she made some way with him. 
His name was Le Marchant, and the land- 
lord of the " Angler's Arms," declared that 
he must be '^ quite above the common," be- 
cause he had a man-servant with a 
cockade, made a great fuss about his bed 
and his bath, and spent his money like a 
prince." 

" I wish he would give us some," sighed 
Edwyna. '' If only he would adopt me ! 
But he never goes to church, and Mr» 
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Edwardes is thinking of admonishing 
him." 

But in the course of a few weeks even 
the high-spirited Edwyna was low and 
anxious, and forgot to seek her new friend. 
Her father became dangerously ill, and was 
wholly confined to his bed, with the doctor 
in constant attendance. 

There had been bad news from India. 
The battle of Chillianwallah had been 
fought, and the official account was that 
over 700 of the British had been killed, 
and double that number wounded. Al- 
though the loss of the Sikhs was still 
greater, these numbers sufficed to alarm 
friends at home, and the Mervyns, not un- 
naturally, feared that Llewellen might be 
amongst the slain, for no letter came by 
that mail from him. There was, moreover, 
a repbrt that in the confusion, and owing 
to a misunderstanding of orders, a regi- 
ment of Light Dragoons had retreated, 
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and another cavalry regiment fled, and all 
trembled lest one of these should be 
Major Faithf uU's regiment — '* Death rather 
than dishonour," was the feeling at Llyn- 
hafod. 

Still the English were not supposed to 
have been defeated ; though not to conquer 
was looked upon as defeat by that some- 
what vain-glorious people. And the loss 
in officers and men had been great, and 
four guns and five standards taken by the 
enemy. It was reported a close engage- 
ment from noon to night, and, as tele- 
graphic communication had not been 
-established at that time, agonized friends 
at home had to wait for further details, 
and lists of killed and wounded, till the 
next mail. The battle took place on the 
13th of January, 1849, and some of the 
•enemy's shot had fallen close td the 
eommander-in-chief, therefore it was no 
wonder that Mervyn, in the nervous 
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irritability of illness, gave up his son for 
lost. 

Still he had his opinions, and stuck to 
them. When Lord Gough was censured 
by the nation for what was one of the 
chances of war, and Sir Charles Napier 
was sent out to take the command-in-chief, 
he said to the corporal, 

"Everybody condemns a fellow when 
he's down. That's the time to stand up 
for him. Whether Llewellen's dead or 
alive, I'll be bound he fought well, and I 
say that no man can do impossibilities, 
and not even British pluck can stand 
against a force double the number of our 
own, and a superior weight of guns. 
Besides, how were we to fight in their 
confounded jungle ? Til be bound Gough 
did his best, and they may as well have 
left Napier to die at home ; for they say 
that he*s suffering from some mortal ill- 
ness, corporal ; like me — ^like me." 
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"If it hadn't been necessary for Sir 
Charles to go, the Duke of Wellington 
would never have said, ' I must go if you 
don't/ " replied the corporal, oracularly. 
'* The Duke knows as well what he's about 
now as he did at Waterloo, when I lost 
™y l®g — thirty-four years ago come the 
18th of next June," 

" Thirty-four years !" echoed Mervyn. 
"That old block has done you good 
service. I only wish Llewellen was safe 
at home, with one leg here, and one no- 
where ; for then he would be of some help 
to his mother. Now he's good for no- 
thing." 

It was thus that Mervyn desponded, and 
it was now that Mrs. Mervyn's really high 
character displayed itself, and that Eose 
showed her courage in doubt, and her de- 
votion to her father. It is needless to say 
that they were supported and aided by 
their kind friend Mr. Edwardes, and that 

VOL. in. M 
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Bgain evinced her gratitude by volunteer- 
ing to assist. What made the case more 
painful than it might otherwise have been 
was that Mr. Mervyn was constantly call- 
ing his family round him, because he 
believed the supreme moment to be arriv- 
ing. He was pitifully weak and low, and 
would credit no assurances that he was not 
actually dying. That he was in imminent 
danger of death was apparent to all, and 
not concealed by his kind friend, Dr. 
Griffiths, either from him or his family. 
But he was not absolutely doomed ; and Mr. 
Edwardes, while ministering to the wants 
of his soul, strove to encourage him to 
bodily exertion for the sake of his wife and 
children. 

" They will do better without me, and I 
shall meet Llewellen all the sooner," he 
said. 

One good result of this extreme depres- 
sion was a perfect understanding with his 
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wife. He never ceased lamenting his irri- 
tating ways and words, and all slie could 
say concerning her own pride and reserve 
in excuse for his shortcomings could not 
convince him that he had not been a bad 
husband. 

" When I am gone your friends will see 
to you and the girls," he said to her one 
day, in an interval of comparative strength. 
*' You will write to them at once." 

" It may yet please God to give you back 
to our prayers, love," she replied, suppress- 
ing her tears. 

'' You do not really wish me to recover ?'' 
he asked, pressing the hand that held his. 
^' You would rather return to your proper 
position ?" 

" My position is, and will ever be, yours ; 
and God knows that, if you only recover 
^ven a portion of your health, I will strive 
:to be more loving, patient, and humble 
than I have ever been before. We do not 

m2 
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know how much we love until separation 
threatens." 

*'Kiss me, my Eveline," he murmured, 
and, as she bent over him, he put his feeble 
arms about her neck, and strained her lips 
to his. 

He had not called her by her Christian 
name before since the early days of their 
marriage. 

Scenes such as these were of daily oc- 
currence, sometimes in private, sometimes 
in the presence of Rose, whose tender heart 
was deeply afEected by them. Edwyna was 
too impulsive to be much in the sick-room, 
but she found vent for her emotion in 
necessary household and other duties, and 
in poring over cookery books to discover 
some new dainty that might tempt her 
poor father to take nourishment. 

She was on a vain search for an in- 
gredient in one of these condiments, in the 
village shop, when she was accosted by Mr. 
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Le Marohant, who had seen her enter, and 
followed her in. 

Pal was profuse in unintelligible inquiries 
as to what article she could show him, but 
he paid no attention to them. 

*' I have not seen you for some time," he 
said to Edwyna. "I suppose you have 
been from home." 

"No, I have not. I was never from 
home in my life but once, and that was 
last November twelvemonth. But my 
father is very ill, and we — we — don't like 
to leave him," replied Edwyna, breaking 
into a sob, which she stifled with difficulty. 

" Come you, miss fach,'' said Pal the 
Shop, hopping round the counter and lay- 
ing her hand on the girl's shoulder. " He 
will be coming again. Dr. Griffiths is say- 
ing so." 

This was in Welsh. Mr. Le Marchant, 
looking on and listening, only understood 
the kindly action of the woman, and the 
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sudden change in Bdwyna's face, from 
*' grave to gay." 

" Dr. Griffiths says he will get better. 
Pal?" she cried, breathless with sudden 
hope at the well-meant falsehood. 

" To be sure. My poor Joseph was fifty 
foot nearer the grave, and he wasn't buried 
a bit the more for that," returned Pal. 

"Pal says he will get better!" cried 
Edwyna, turning to Mr. Le Marchant. 
" Oh ! sir, will you go to church, and pray 
for him with all the congregation ? The 
vicar prays for him every Sunday, and I 
know they join with all their hearts." 

" Do you love him so much ?" asked the 
stranger. 

** Love him ! — my own father ! Of 
course I do," she answered, aggrieved, 
even, at the question. 

He turned and left the shop, much to 
Pal's annoyance, who had expected that he 
would make purchases. 
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" They are saying that he has a grand 
carriage and horses in the town," she re- 
marked to Bdwyna. '* We do all wonder 
liow he is putting up with the * Angler's 
Arms ;' but Jenkins says that he do 
grumble shocking." 

" Then he has no right to grumble. I 
am sure it is the prettiest, cleanest little 
inn in the country, and I shall tell him so 
when I see him again," said Bdwyna, 
roused into her customary animation. 

" Old people are full of complaints, my 
dear, but when they've plenty of money 
we do put up with 'em," returned Pal. 

Bdwyna met Dr. Griffiths coming from 
Llynhafod, and asked him if what Pal had 
said was true. He hummed and hawed, 
and comforted her by saying, '* Partly so." 

The fact was that he understood no 
more of Mervyn's complaint than do many 
much more celebrated physicians of the 
hidden disorders of patients. Decline, 
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atrophy, nervous disease, liver complaint, 
all produced the symptoms ; yet his medi. 
cines could not reach the seat of the ill- 
ness. He sometimes remarked to Mr. 
Edwardes that perhaps some sudden good 
fortune might rouse him, but he knew of 
nothing else. Tonics, stimulants, seda- 
tives, effervescent medicines — all the phar- 
macopoeia, in short — had failed. 

" Failed to kill him, you mean, Griffiths ?" 
asked the vicar. ** He must have a fine 
constitution. Better leave him now to 
good nursing, prayer, and the grace of 
God. They pulled Alfred Johnnes through, 
and may succeed with a better man than 
he.'' 
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CHAPTBE XIV. 

NEWS OP LLBWELLEN STRANGELY BROUGHT. 

" T AM a long time dying," said Mervyn 

-*- one day to his wife — it chanced to 
be the first of April. '* It seems as if I 
could not go until the Indian mail comes 
in with certain news of Llewellen. It 
must be due by this time." 

" They say it has been delayed," replied 
Mrs. Mervyn, who dreaded while she 
longed for positive intelligence, and who 
was continually seeking to allay her hus- 
band's fears. 

" I am pretty certain the boy is dead, 
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and I don't know why I am kept here. 
Everybody and everything delays when 
one is in a hurry," continued Mervyn, 
irritably. 

Then Egain came in, and crossed the 
room to Rose, who was sitting at work 
near the shaded window. She had just 
come in search of the doctor for Mrs. 
Johnnes, who was not well, and, also at 
her request, to inquire for the patient. 
The good lady had taken it into her head, 
and not without reason, that the trouble 
and sickness at Llynhafod had been caused 
by her son. However, Egain said nothing 
of all this, but merely whispered to Rose 
that she was wanted. 

" Is there any news, Egain ?'* asked 
Mervyn, as the two girls were stealing 
towards the door. 

" No, sir ; but the mail is expected in a 
few days," she replied. 

" I shall be gone before then," he mut- 
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tered. " Has Mrs. Jolinnes heard from 
Alfred ? I can feel for her now. I wish 
he would come back. 'Tis hard to be in 
doubt as to an only son. He wasn't so 
bad either, only wild and carried away. 
I'm sure I forgive him with all my 
heart, for I don't believe he meant me 
harm." 

" I hope not, sir ; I think not," said 
Egain. "It is the gentleman from the 
' Angler's Arms,' and he particularly asked 
for you," she added, when outside the 
door with Rose. 

" A stranger, and at such a time I What 
can he want?" said Rose, going towards 
the sitting-room. 

" Dr. GriflBths is in the dining-room, Miss 
Rose. May I go in, and ask him to come- 
to GlyngllLs when he has seen Mr. Mer» 
vyn?" 

" Of course you may, Egain. I hope 
poor Mrs. Johnnes will be spared to see 
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her son again. What trouble he has 
brought upon us all !" 

" Oh, Miss Rose ! Perhaps good may- 
yet spring out of it. I believe it must, for 
you do not deserve it at his hands, and he 
was penitent." 

"Forgive me, dear Egain. I did not 
mean to reproach him." 

They went into the respective rooms. 
Rose found Mr. Le Marchant examining 
the drawings on the walls. He turned 
and bowed as she entered. 

" I must apologise for my intrusion," he 
began, when they were both seated ; " but 
I understand you have a brother in India 
engaged in this Sikh war. As I chanced 
to have official intelligence that cannot, 
reach you for a day or so, and as I am 
informed your father is very ill, I could 
not resist coming to tell you that your 
brother is not only safe, but has so distin- 
guished himself that he has been already 
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twice promoted. First after Chillian- 
wallah, and now again." 

Rose uttered a cry, clasped her hands, 
and almost threw herself on her knees be- 
fore the stranger in her sudden joy. 

" Thank God I I must go and tell my 
father. It may save his life !" she ex- 
claimed. 

" Wait a moment," he said, rising, and 
laying his hand on her shoulder. '* Sudden 
joy kills as easily as sudden sorrow. I 
once nearly died of grief, and I know I 
could die of joy, were it ever to come to 
me. Let me first give you the par- 
ticulars." 

She looked up at him, and saw a face so 
stern and calm that she could scarcely be- 
lieve his words. She waited; for, might 
there not yet be a sorrow that would 
nearly kill her — a sorrow as overwhelming 
as the joy ? 

*' Lord Qough has more- than retrieved 
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what he unfortunately lost," continued Mr. 
Le Marchant. " He has defeated the com- 
bined forces of Sikhs and Afghans at a 
battle fought at Goojerat on the twelfth of 
February. Shere Singh has since been 
compelled to surrender, and his soldiers 
are disbanded. We have got our lost guns 
and flags back again, and may be said to 
be virtually masters of the Punjaub. This 
is glorious news !" 

The speaker paused. 

" And my brother's regiment ? What 
of the — the ofl&cers — what of the soldiers ?'* 
asked Rose, with an effort, dreading the 
answer. 

*' It has been sadly cut up, but behaved 
gloriously," was the reply. 

*' Llewellen's kind friend — Major Faith- 
full ?" she murmured. 

''Ah, poor fellow! He is among the 
wounded; but is also reported to have 
behaved so gallantly that he is sure of pro- 
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motion, if he survive. He deserves it. I 
know him. He has been supporting a 
widowed sister and three orphan nephews 
for years ; but they are ofE his hands now. 
What is the matter ?" 

The question was caused by another cry 
from Rose, louder and more bitter than 
the first. 

'* Nothing, nothing!" she replied, with 
the courage of one who would not choose 
to show her love and grief to a stranger. 
"But what does the report say? Is he 
dangerously wounded ?" 

'* Dangerously, but not mortally. I have 
the list." 

He took some papers from his pocket, 
and, having carefully concealed the address 
on the envelope, showed Rose a list of the 
killed and wounded. 

Too surely there were the words, 
"Major FaithfuU — dangerously wounded, 
but not mortally." 
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" I — I — ^will tell my mother," she said, 
staggering towards the door. 

''Send me your younger sister mean- 
while, and come back to me," he rejoined, 
with a voice of authority that even at thafc 
moment of intense pain surprised Eose. 

" Our father is ill — dying, we fear," she 
cried, with a burst of grief no longer to be 
controlled. '*0h, sir, God bless you for 
your good news ; it will at least comfort 
my poor mother, if it does not save my 
father." 

" Your mother !" he repeated, in a loud, 
unnatural tone. **What of her? How 
is she r 

"In much grief and anxiety, but she 
bears up as she alone can. Dear mother I 
Oh, let me go to her !" 

She opened the door, and managed to 
reach the hall, where Edwyna was await- 
ing her. 

"What does he want? What can he 
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want?" she asked. "Or is it an * April 
Fool?' I haven't made one to-day, and 
it is the first time in my life." 

"You — you — go to him," stammered 
Rose, with difficulty. 

Bdwyna went gladly, while Rose tried to 
mount the stairs. She could not have 
done so had not Bgain appeared, and help- 
ed her. They went into her room. 

" It is all too much for you, dear Miss 
Rose," ejaculated Egain. 

" No — no. It is only — good news !" 
said poor Rose. " If mother would but 
come, that I might tell her Llewellen is — 
is safe, so that she could break it to my 
poor father." 

" I will fetch her 1" cried delighted Egain. 
" She is with Dr. Griffiths." 

She went, leaving Rose to her great joy 
and greater grief. 

Mrs. Mervyn found her on her kneies, 
her head and arms across the bed. 

VOL. ni. N 
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**Rose, my darling, you must not give 
way. Dr. Griffiths does not think him 
worse. We are in God's hands. He may 
yet be spared to us." 

*' Oh, yes, dear mother. It is — it is — it 
ought to be— only joy," replied Eose, get- 
ting up slowly. *' Llewellen is safe. Nei- 
ther killed, nor even — wounded dangerous- 
ly—like " 

*' What do you mean, Rose ? " asked 
her mother, starting back, and stand- 
ing opposite her daughter as if trans- 
fixed. 

*' Sit down by me, mother, and I will — 
try — to tell you," she replied. 

Mrs. Mervyn sat down, and Rose re- 
counted, as calmly as she could, what had 
been told to her. 

"My merciful Father I I thank Thee. 
It is more than I deserve I" said Mrs. 
Mervyn, falling upon Rose's neck. 
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Who can wonder if, at such a moment, 
the mother thought only of her son and 
husband, and forgot him whom her child 
loved ; for Rose would not damp another's 
joy by what was anguish to her. 

'* It may save your father. We must 
tell him cautiously," said Mrs. Mervyn, 
when she had recovered some composure. 
^'You will tell him best, my darling, 
having just heard it. I could not ; there 
is no time to lose. I will go and thank 
this kind stranger for bringing us this good 
news ! Good news !" 

In this unusual excitement, and with- 
out further consideration, she hurried 
downstairs. 

Rose went to her father, but found him 
sleeping. Egain was with him, who with- 
drew as soon as she appeared, because she 
was expected to return to GlyngMs. She 
seated herself by his bedside, and was 

n2 
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thankful to have a few moments of quiet 
solitude. She reproached herself for letting 
personal feeling overpower her at such a 
time ; still she thought, " I can but grieve 
for one so true and good, even while I re- 
joice for Llewellen. For, oh ! I can never, 
never forget him." 

Her tears flowed naturally, and then, re- 
membering their still greater anxiety for 
the parent uneasily slumbering near her, 
she knelt down and prayed for father — 
lover— brother— friends. 

Meanwhile, Edwyna had heard the glad 
news, and in her eager delight had been 
answering a variety of questions put to 
her by Mr. Le Marchant. She had poured 
out to him the grief they were all suffering 
from her father's state ; the uncertain con- 
dition of his affairs since Eebecca's in- 
roads ; details of the fire, and Major Faith- 
full's part in it ; and, finally, the courage 
and endurance of her mother. 
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** I suppose you have relations who are 
*with you at such a time ?" asked Mr. Le 
IMarchant. 

" I don't think we have a relation in the 
world. Father says he has cousins in 
New Zealand and Australia, but we have 
never seen them. He was an only son, 
you know. And mother never speaks 
of her family. Between ourselves, I 
don't think she ever had a father and 
mother." 

Bdwyna could not help laughing at her 
own idea, for her spirits had risen 
wonderfully since she had heard of Llew- 
ellen's safety ; but her companion's face 
assumed an expression of such grave 
severity that her mirth soon ceased. She 
blushed as she thought that he must 
consider her an unnatural daughter to be 
^ble even to smile while her father lay in 
peril of his life. 

Just at this moment her mother entered, 
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who did not give herself time even to look 
at the stranger before she began to utter 
words of gratitude. 

*' Thank you for bringing such good 
news of my boy ! It is life to me ; it will 
perhaps give life to my husband. It is, 
indeed, kind of you, a stranger, to take 
such interest in us." 

She held out her hand in her eager 
thankfulness — she, the reserved, proud 
woman, who shook hands with no one 
whom she did not intimately know. But 
the offered hand was not taken, Tha 
stranger withdrew a little, and fixed his 
eyes upon her ; she looked at him, Sha 
saw before her a white-haired, erect, dis- 
tinguished-looking man ; he saw a lady of 
middle age, pale, darkxhaired, simply dress- 
ed, and with drooping figure, 

" Eveline 1" 

*' Father !" 
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These were the words they said, and no 
sooner were they uttered than Mrs. Mer- 
vyn fell fainting to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER A QUAETBE OP A OENTUET. 

Tj^DWTNA'S first impulse, when she 
-■-^ saw her mother swoon, was to run 
in search of Rose. If she had heard those 
two words, "Eveline 1" " Father !" she had 
not understood them ; therefore, bewildered 
and terrified, she hastened to fetch her 
sister, whom she found on her knees. In 
her fright she forgot the need of absolute 
quiet for her father, and called " Rose I 
Rose !" so loudly that it aroused him. 

« What is the matter ? Was he kiUed ?" 
he asked, starting up. 
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''No, no, he is safe I Rose, come to 
mother !" she answered. 

" What has happened ? What does she 
mean ?" said Mervyn, roused into tempor- 
ary excitement. 

"Llewellen is neither killed nor wound- 
ed, dear father, but has behaved bravely, 
and is already promoted," replied Bose, 
bending over him, and thinking to stay the 
excitement by the truth. 

*' Say it again. It is too good to be 
true !" he cried. 

'* Come to mother. Rose, she is ill," 
repeated Edwyna, whose white face now, 
for the first time, showed that something 
fresh had happened to alarm her. 

" I will be back directly, dear father. 
Edwyna, remain here, and assure him it is 
true," said Rose, leaving the room. 

She found her mother in the arms of 
Mr. Le Marchant, who, when she appeared, 
asked imperatively for water. She fetched 
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it, together with some sal volatile, scarcely 
knowing what she did. Before adminis- 
tering the latter, however, they laid Mrs. 
Mervyn on the couch, and Mr. Le 
Marchant stood aside to give place to 
Rose. The stern expression of his coun- 
tenance had vanished, and was succeeded 
by one of intense pain, as he looked down 
upon the senseless form of Mrs. Mervyn 
and the kneeling figure of her terrified but 
calm daughter. He stood at the head of 
the sofa, so that when consciousness 
gradually returned he was out of sight. 

It was some time, however, before Mrs. 
Mervyn's eyes unclosed, and still longer 
before she spoke. Seeing Rose, she seem- 
ed satisfied, and relapsed into what seemed 
almost death, or its twin-sister, sleep. 
Bose continued to bathe her temples, 
and to hold the sal volatile to her 
nostrils, while Mr. Le Marchant looked on 
anxiously. 
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"Do you think she is reviving?" he 
whispered. 

"Yes. She is exhausted by much 
watching," she replied. 

" God bless you, child !" he muttered, 
laying his hand on her head. 

" Rose, darling — your father — my father 
— ^what is it ?" murmured Mrs. Mervyn at 
last. 

**It is all well, dearest mother. He 
knows of Llewellen, and is satisfied,'* 
whispered Rose, kissing the white lips. 

A large tear fell on Mrs. Mervyn's cheek 
from the strained eyes looking down from 
behind her couch. Rose glanced up grate- 
fully as she wiped it off. 

" I am better now. He has not gone— 
my father 1" breathed Mrs. Mervyn, with a 
heavy sigh, opening her eyes and looking 
round the room. " Why did you let him 
go ? He was so good to come, and, oh, 
1 long for his forgiveness before my dear 
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husband dies, that he may be comforted, 
and ' depart in peace/ " 

"You have it," came in a broken voice 
from behind her. 

Rose, understanding nothing, glanced 
from one to the other. The old man 
moved a little forward, and added, 

" She was — she is — my only child !" 

The young girl stood up in her astonish- 
ment, and, moving away, made place for 
him. He came to the side of the couch, 
and Mrs. Mervyn cast upon him a look so 
appealing, so full of anguish, that Rose felt 
as if her heart would break at such a 
strange surphis of surprise and grief. But 
when she saw him bend over her mother, 
and press his lips on hers, while that 
mother cast her arms about his neck, her 
emotion became so uncontrollable that she 
was compelled to leave the room. 

And so best, for scarcely should other 
«yes than the supreme Father's witness 
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a reunion so unutterably pathetic and 
affecting. 

Mrs. Mervyn had found a parent in the^ 
stranger who had come voluntarily with 
the good news, and, when Rose disappeared,, 
she got up from the couch with difficulty,, 
and threw herself on her knees at his feet. 
Pride, calmness, reserve vanished, and, 
with upturned eyes and clasped hands, she 
could only exclaim, 

" Forgive and bless me, oh I my father !'' 

" I do ! I do ! Forgive me also, oh t 
my daughter 1" 

In another moment she was in his arms, 
and so they wept together, and found 
peace. And they alone knew how much 
there was to forgive and forget on either 
side. 

It was long before any coherent worda 
passed between them, but when, at last, 
some portion of calm was restored, Mrs. 
Mervyn said, with emotion, 
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" Do I owe your coining to my boy ?" 

" To him and to your daughter," he re- 
plied. " Had you never written that letter 
to old Shenstone, this had never been. He 
managed the commission, and induced me 
to see your son. I found him all and more 
than I could have hoped or imagined — 
frank as a soldier should be, and a gentle- 
man. I saw him again at Portsmouth, and 
I saw his father, your — ^your — husband, 
Eveline." 

" Yes !" gasped Mrs. Mervyn. 

" I did not speak to him, but — I found 
him different from what I had imagined." 

*' More of a gentleman. One who, after 
all, would not quite have disgraced you, 
either in manners or appearance," said 
Mrs. Mervyn, with a touch of her natural 
pride. 

" Perhaps. Then I caused Shenstone 
to write to you concerning your daughter, 
and her dignified answer, in her own hand, 
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SO reminded me of you, and so touched me, 
that I resolved to see her. And I called 
myself Le Marchant and came to your 
village. 

"Your husband's illness and your son's 
uncertain position distressed me — ^your 
daughters interested me. Both are charm- 
ing — the eldest indescribably so. But it 
was the understanding of your husband's 
critical state, and your difficulties, that 
brought me here. I would be the bearer 
of good news under such trying circum- 
stances. I did not know, even, whether I 
might see you ; but I wanted some com- 
fort in my old age, and to give comfort to 
others. I am quite alone, Eveline." 

*'0h, father I Perhaps, if I had been 
more humble at first, you would have for- 
given me before." 

" I fear not. I was much exasperated. 
But we will not return to that now. 
What can I do to relieve you in this 
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crisis ? You probably want money. Tell 
me how much, and I will write to Shen- 
stone." 

At this point of the conversation Rose 
came in. Her father would not be satis- 
fied concerning Llewellen without his 
wife's assurances, and he was growing 
restless and weaker under the excitement 
of uncertainty. She said so, timidly, 
scarcely daring to look at her mother. 

" Rose, this is your grandfather. Stay 
with him till I come back/' said Mrs. 
Mervyn, whose face showed the emotion 
she had felt. 

She hastened to her husband. 

*' I do not understand," said Rose, 
standing irresolute at a little distance 
from this new relation. "Tour name is 
Le Marchant. I never heard it before. I 
did not know my mother had a father." 

" Sit down, and I will tell you," he said, 
"My name is Howard — Lord Howard. 
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Your mother is my daughter. She dis- 
pleased me by her marriage. She eloped, 
indeed, with your father, and we never 
came to any understanding. She was 
proud, and the letters she wrote failed to 
conciliate me. I lost sight of her, until 
my agent received a communication from 
her concerning your brother, asking for a 
commission in the army for him. As this 
was the first concession she had made, I 
yielded to it, and procured the commission, 
authorizing Shenstone to provide for him. 
I went to a reception, at which I knew 
most of the officers of his regiment were 
to be present, and elicited from Major 
Faithfull, whom I knew to be interested in 
him, such particulars as I cared to gather. 
Whether he guessed that I had any object 
in my inquiries, L know not, but he spoke 
in the highest terms of your brother, and 
pointed him out to me. I was pleased 
with him, and with all that he said of his 

VOL. III. 
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mother and sisters. I was induced to re- 
quest Shenstone to invite you to pay me a 
visit, and you declined. These circum- 
stances combined brought me to this 
country, for I resolved to see for myself 
the actual state of affairs." 

Lord Howard — for such were his title 
and name — spoke with so much difficulty, 
as well as brevity, that Rose could scarcely 
believe him to be the same person whom 
she had seen, so short a time before, dis- 
playing such feeling. He seemed to her 
actually unapproachable, and, knowing 
her mother, she was not surprised at the 
long estrangement. However, she said, 
simply, 

** I am thankful, my lord, that my mo- 
ther has found her father. I hope it will 
make you both happy." 

" You and your brother and sister are 
also my grandchildren," he rejoined, look* 
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ing at Rose with a sort of yearning 
appeal. 

" Yes ; and you have been already very 
good to my brother, and to us in bringing 
us such good news," she replied. " I am 
glad you have come to see us, and I hope 
that you will forgive my poor father for 
taking my mother from you." 

" I think I could do anything you asked 
me," he answered, with a smile so gracious 
that her young heart was won. 

While she was wishing for the courage 
to embrace him, the door burst open, and 
Edwyna appeared. She needed no cour- 
age, apparently, for she surprised him 
very much by throwing her arms round his 
neck, and disarranging his formal collar by 
a truly filial hug. 

" Mother says you are really my grand- 
father. I am so glad ! Then she had a 
father after all, and her name was Le 

o2 
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Marchant," she exclaimed, breathlessly^ 

*' Edwyna !" ejaculated Rose, reproach- 
fully. 

" Don't prevent her — only I am so un- 
used to such demonstrations," said the 
grandfather, as soon as he was recovered 
sufficiently to be able to speak. "Will 
you not also receive me as — as — ^your 
mother's father?" he added, turning to 
Rose. 

He went towards her ; she held up her 
cheek half doubtfully, and he kissed it. 
She could no more be effusive than her 
sister could be calm. 

'* You are one of us," he said, with a 
gratified smile. 

*' Mother has told father who it was that 
brought the good news, and I think he is 
better already," said Edwyna. " He wishes 
to see you at once ; shall I call you grand- 
father or grandpapa? I like papa best; 
but mother will never let me say papa and 
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mamma, though the little Wynnes always 
do." 

"Father, if you please," replied Lord 
Howard, somewhat stiffly, for the relation- 
ship was new to him. 

" Grandfather, then. How funny it 
sounds ! I hope it is not an April fool 
after all ! And I wish I could not feel so 
merry ! May I tell mother that you would 
not mind coming upstairs? She thinks 
jou would dislike it." 

''She must decide," replied Lord Howard, 
quite taken aback by this unexpected invi- 
tation. 

Edwyna was gone ; and, even while Rose 
was trying to apologize for her unconven- 
tional manners, Mrs. Mervyn came back. 
Her eyes were red, her face swollen with 
trying, for she had been compelled to 
tell her husband all that had passed, and 
she feared the consequences. He entreat- 
•ed to be allowed to see her father, and it 
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was this request that had brought Edwyna 
down first, and Mrs. Mervyn afterwards. 

"I cannot tell what is best," said the 
latter, stifling a sob. " My husband thinks 
he is dying, and says he must have your 
forgiveness, and thank you for coming ta 
us at this time. Dear father, will you 
decide for me ? I am in a great strait^ 
like St. Paul, between two." 

" I will go to him ; let this child alsa 
come," was the reply of the so lately recon* 
ciled parent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



EECONCILIATION. 



TIIRS. MERVYN led the way to her 
-^^^ husband's room. It was a strange 
little procession, as it wound up the 
narrow staircase, and across the small 
landing. She went in first to prepare 
him, and came back immediately to usher in 
her father. 

The room was darkened, and the cur- 
tains of the large four-post bedstead on 
which the patient lay were partially drawn. 
He was gazing anxiously through the aper- 
ture nearest the door, when his wife came 
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up to him, and undrew the curtains a little 
more. Bdwyna was seated on his bed at 
the opposite side. His handsome face was 
very pale, and looked almost death-like in 
the partial obscurity ; but his eyes shone 
vividly as he gazed upon the stately figure 
that followed his wife. She drew aside to 
let Lord Howard approach the bed, and 
Mervyn moved his thin white hand towards 
him. It was taken, and for the first time 
he felt the grasp of his wife's father. 
Words were unnecessary, and they did not 
come for some little space. The emotions 
of all present were far too strong for speech. 
Rose, standing beside her mother, covered 
her face to stifle hers, while Edwyna's burst 
forth in spite of all her efforts. 

" I leave them to you," gasped Mervyn, 
at last. " They, at least, have done no- 
thing to offend you. Your daughter and I 
have, and together we ask your pardon. 
Our Heavenly Father has forgiven us ; I 
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thank Him that He has inclined your heart 
towards ns, and that you have brought us 
good news of our son." 

Had Mervyn studied this speech for 
years it could not have been more effectual. 
Lord Howard was not only moved, but 
astonished. He had expected to find a 
man little above a peasant, and here, appa- 
rently, was one of a different class. He 
was, moreover, so like Rose as he lay there, 
white and beautiful, with his hair brushed 
off his forehead, and his eyes shining like 
stars in the gloom, that his lordship under- 
stood why his daughter, in the first years 
of early womanhood, had been attracted by 
him. These thoughts and many others 
passed through his mind before he could 
resolve how to answer one who appeared 
to be so near another world. He was by 
nature slow of speech, and not readily 
affected ; but here was a meeting pathetic 
enough to touch a heart of stone, and his 
was not quite so hard as that. 
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" We will forget the past, and you will 
recover for the sake of those you love,*' he 
said, at last. 

He had studied this little speech almost 
as if it had been his ^' maiden speech/' 
during the interval of silence ; but it, too, 
was effectual. Mervyn pressed his hand, 
while his daughter and grandchildren bless- 
ed him for his words. Perhaps it was the 
happiest if the gravest moment of his long 
life ; for to forgive is to be blest. 

" Now I am at peace with all men," said 
Mervyn, and closed his eyes. 

" I will go," whispered Lord Howard 
to his daughter, and turned from the 
bed. 

He tottered as he crossed the room, and 
she followed him, motioning to her daugh- 
ters to remain. They went down-stairs 
together, and when they reached the sitting- 
room she placed him in an easy-chair, and 
sat down beside him. Neither spoke 
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for a little while, but she broke the si* 
lence. 

" Thank you. God bless you, father T' 
she said. 

" And you, Eveline. He may yet recover. 
We must have the first advice. I shall 
write at once to Shenstone to send Sir 
Henry. We lose time — we lose time !" 

"You have been the best physician, 
father ; God will do the rest, if so it please 
Him," she rejoined. 

" I must do something. But I will leave 
you now, and come again,'' he said, rising 
quickly, kissing her, and hurrying away 
before she could offer further remon- 
strance. 

Rose came in, and said her father had fal- 
len asleep like a child, immediately after they 
had left him, and that his face looked so 
calm and happy that she believed he was 
better already. 

" One word, then, while we are together. 
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Sit down, my darling," said the agitated 
mother. "When I was about your age, 
my father and I were travelling in Merion- 
ethshire. Our horses took fright among 
the mountains. Tour father lived in that 
county at the time, and, seeing our danger, 
rescued us. He was as carelessly dressed 
then as since, and my father took him for 
a peasant, and offered him money, which 
he refused. I, on the contrary, tired al- 
ready of society, and expecting an elysium 
in rural life, fell in love with him ; he, I 
suppose, with me. There was romance on 
both sides. He followed us to our hotel ; 
we met ; and I engaged myself to him. I 
told my father, who was furious. But we 
maintained a secret correspondence for a 
short time, while he made arrangements 
for our marriage, and then I ran away 
with him. Oh, Eose ! you can imagine — 
indeed, you know the rest. I wrot^ to my 
father more than once afterwards, but re- 
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ceived no answer, except from poor old 
Shen stone, his agent. All lie said was, 
that, when I considered my husband fit to 
be introduced into the society I had volun- 
tarily abandoned, I could write again. You 
know your father. This roused his pride, 
and he begged me at once to decline the 
honour, and to conceal my parentage, as 
lie had no desire to belong to the tail-end 
of the aristocracy. Just what he used to 
say to Llewellen, and what, unhappily, has 
caused estrangement between us. But, 
thank God, that is over ! If Qnly he may 
be spared to us, the end may be better 
than the beginning !" 

Here Mrs. Mervyn was overcome, and 
Rose entreated her to rest while her father 
slept. 



«* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOPE ! 

LORD HOWARD'S opportune arrival 
worked wonders at Llynhafod, for 
once more, 

" Hope, enchanting smiled and waved her golden hair." 



Hope ! what cannot the fairy-footed, blue- 
eyed, sunny-headed goddess accomplish ? 
With the blessing of the Ahuighty, she 
withdrew Mervyn from the brink of that 
grave into which he seemed about to fall, 
and inspired him with an increased desire 
for life. She roused him, in short, from 
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despondency ; and, by the brightness of her 
countenance, shed such a halo about his 
sick-bed, that he saw the world and the 
future in a new light, and he became as 
anxious to recover as he had been resolved 
to die. 

A letter from Llewellen arrived soon 
after Lord Howard's disclosures, and great- 
ly promoted this improved state of affairs. 
It was brief, and written in haste, but 
showed that the writer had not only dis- 
tinguished himself, but that he was well, 
and had escaped from the battle unscathed. 
He touched modestly on his own deserts, 
merely saying that he had been fortunate 
enough to save the colours of his own regi- 
ment at Chillianwallah ; and, being near 
Major FaithfuU when he fell at Goojerat, 
was able to protect his body from further 
wounds, and to see him placed in safety. 
He enlarged, however, on the bravery of 
his superior officer, who, he declared, had 
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*' performed prodigies of valour." He 
touched as gently as lie could on the 
Major's state, evidently for Rose's sake; 
but she perceived but too clearly that it 
was very precarious, and the words, 
''Dangerously, but not mortally," were 
ever flitting before her eyes and engraven 
on her heart. 

The fact was that Major Faithfull was, 
like Mervyn, on the brink of the grave, 
not from nervous disease, brought on by 
untoward circumstances, but from actual 
dangerous wounds. This was his condition 
when Llewellen wrote. 

The younger man had been the means of 
saving the life of the elder, when over- 
powered by numbers, and when fighting 
hand to hand with the enemy in the front 
of the battle ; and this became known. So, 
naturally, had the fact that Llewellen had, 
by dint of sheer courage, rescued, at the 
previous engagement, the colours just seized 
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by the foe. Particulars were scarcely knowa 
when the news of victory reached England, 
on the first of April, 1859, but Llewellen's 
name was amongst those promoted for ex- 
ceptional conduct, and Major Faithfull was 
likewise commended, but he was " danger- 
ously wounded." 

Thus it was that, while Mervyn was roused 
to look once more on life as bearable, be- 
cause his only and beloved son was spared 
to him, and had thus distinguished himself* 
his wife, while rejoicing with him in trem- 
bling thankfulness, still watched her daugh- 
ter with wistful anxiety. For Rose's love 
was no superficial emotion, but a vital senti- 
ment. If she had given it to one in the 
vigour of health, in spite of her best en- 
deavours to retain it in her own possession, 
she gave it still more entirely to him who- 
was, perhaps, dying ; and she recalled, hour 
by hour, every word of that last interview, 
in which he had told her that he loved, but 
could not marry. 

■ 
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And now she suspected why it was that 
he had remained single. It was, probably, 
to support this widowed sister and her 
children, of whom her grandfather had 
spoken. This was such noble unselfishness 
that she rejoiced over it, while she wept to 
think she might never see him again in this 
•world. 

Yet, weeping for a lover, she reproached 
herself for sorrowing while everyone else 
rejoiced at her brother's safety and her 
father's amendment. 

It will be remembered that Lord Howard 
left Mrs. Mervyn declaring that the best 
advice must be procured for her husband. 
No sooner did he reach his inn than he 
wrote at once to his physician. Sir Henry 
Waterpark, and summoned him to Wales. 
He arrived the next day but one. His 
lordship accompanied him at once to Llyn- 
hafod, where he had not been since the 
disclosure of his relationship to its inhabit- 
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ants. The astonishment of everyone, at 
home and abroad, may be imagined when 
the supposed Mr. Le Marchant brought a 
gentleman from the town to the '' Angler's 
Arms," and then at once took him to Llyn- 
hafod. 

"Sir Henry Waterpark. My daughter, 
Mrs. Mervyn," was the introduction, when 
that lady appeared in answer to her father's 
imperative summons. " Sir Henry will set 
up Mr. Mervyn, if anyone can, Eveline. I 
have been fortunate in securing his valuable 
aid. He has lost no time, having travelled 
day and night." 

Mrs. Mervyn remembered well that, in 
years gone by, her father's will was law; 
and so it appeared to be still. She could 
not oppose it on this third day of reconcilia- 
tion ; so she went to her husband, dreading 
how he might take this sudden interference 
in his affairs. 

^' Let him come, by all means ; I must eat 
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my fill of humble pie; I must truckle to 
rank, after all," said Mervyn, when, ia 
much trepidation, she told him that her 
father had actually summoned a physiciaa 
from the metropolis. " I shall make a 
grand end, as old Nancy Thomas said whea 
they moved her to the new union." 

Mrs. Mervyn welcomed these first 
attempts at a joke almost as gladly as she 
would have welcomed back Llewellen. She 
who used to dislike his jokes so much I 

Sir Henry saw the patient, pronounced 
his disease to be — we spare the readers the 
names — and expressed his opinion that he 
might recover, if . . . 

*' If he don't die," supplied Mervyn. 

Dr. Griffiths was summoned, and the great 
man held a consultation with him — pre- 
scribed — remained an hour — talked a great 
deal of medical science in order, as Mervyn 
said, '*to refresh Griffiths' memory," and 
finally returned to town a hundred pounds 
richer than he left it. 
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Lord Howard had the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that he had been the means of 
saving the life of the man whom he had 
wished dead ever since he had heard his 
name — and so salved his conscience concern- 
ing his share in his daughter's distresses; 
while the public was gratified by learning 
from Jim that a real London doctor had 
•come in a fine coach on purpose to cure 
his master. 

Of course the public wondered, and its 
astonishment did not cease for many a long 
■day, for events succeeded one another so 
rapidly that no sooner did it flag a little 
than it rallied briskly again. 

Lord Howard, much to the distress of 
the landlord of the " Angler's Arms," took 
up his abode, for a time, at the principal 
hotel at the nearest town, whence he or his 
servant went two or three times a day to 
and from Llynhafod. Of course, Mervyn's 
rent was paid, and there was no longer a 
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scarcity of money. Llewellen s " fairy god- 
mother" provided for everyone, and, a» 
Mervyn slowly recovered, smiles were 
on all faces, and old Penllyn looked 
down upon a happy world as summer 
came on. 

Yet was it not perfectly happy; no 
world is or can be — for there was still a 
little worm threatening to eat into the leaves- 
of the White Rose. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



RETURNED INVALIDED. 



nnHREE months passed, during which the 
-*- little world of Llansant were enlight- 
ened as to the rank of Lord Howard and 
the parentage of Mrs. Mervyn. But no 
perceptible changes occurred at Llynhafod, 
beyond the slow recovery of its master, 
and the frequent arrival and departure 
of Lord Howard's grand carriage, now 
located, with himself, at the neighbour- 
ing town. He was about to leave, how- 
ever, for his country seat for a time, and 
there was much speculation in the parish 
concerning his future intentions. 
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He made his debut at Llynhafod on the 1st 
of April — he was expected to take leave of 
it on the 30th of June. The hay-harvest, 
always late in that hilly district, was still in 
progress, and, as the day was warm, Mer- 
vyn had begged to be allowed to go and sit 
in the hay-field. He was convalescent, 
though still weak ; but the weather was so 
lovely that there could be no objection 
to his doing so. Edwyna at once im- 
provised what she was pleased to call a 
picnic. 

*' My noble grandfather is expected, but 
I fear he will grumble at the earwigs," she 
said. " I will send Jim for Mr. Edwardes 
and Edgar, who arrived last night. Per- 
haps you will be jealous of me now, Rose ! 
I wonder whether Edgar will preach next 
Sunday ? I shall never keep my counten- 
ance, for I know he will look sentimental." 

" We shall all be grave on Sunday," re- 
plied Rose, " for dear father is to return 
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thanks for his recovery. He hopes to go 
to church himself." 

" But that will not be so solemn as the 
prayer for him when he was so ill ; and Mr. 
Edwardes's voice seemed to tremble when 
he offered it," said Edwyna. 

The sisters organized the little fete chaiap- 
iti^e as a surprise to their father. Chairs, 
rugs, and shawls were secretly transported 
to the hay-field by the lake, Jim being 
quite as efficient as waiter as he was as 
groom and gardener. 

"That's for master, and that's for my 
lord," he said, as he and Edwyna arranged 
a couple of chairs in the spot the most shel- 
tered from any possible breeze. " If it 
hadn't been for Rebecca, now, the lord 
'ould never have come." 

*' Jim, you are profane ! What can you 
mean?" asked Edwyna, placing footstools 
and rugs on and about the sacred seats. 

"Why, sure, Master Llewellen 'ould 
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never have been meeting the Major, and 
never have been to the wars, and never 
seen his noble grandpapa. I was always 
saying that the mistress was a grand lady 
born, and I'm of opinion that best bom's 
best bred, and best bred's best behaved. I 
am seeing myself superior to my lord's" 
livery servants, for I wear my own coat, 
and am knowing how to conduct myself ia 
it, ao well behind back as before face, which 
is more than they can say, for so fine- 
feathered as they are." 

When the green drawing-room was ar- 
ranged and the table spread, Rose brought 
her father out, and Mrs. Mervyn soon fol- 
lowed. He was much pleased by his re- 
ception, and declared that he was just about 
to begin life as a gentleman. But he looked 
very thin and pale, and the expression of 
hollow-eyed anxiety had not yet quite worn 
out of his face. He had only seen Lord 
Howard occasionally, and for short inter- 
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views, SO he chose to declare this was his 
introduction into society. 

" I have put on my best clothes. Wilt 
my lord still think me a peasant?" he whis- 
pered to Rose. 

" Fine feathers make fine birds, master," 
muttered Jim, who had heard the question. 

Edgar was the first to arrive, looking 
more manly and assured than when he was 
introduced to us, and duly attired in clerical 
black. He was soon followed by the vicar. 

** Edgar, keep at a respectful distance. 
I hear my lord's coach," said Edwyna.. 
"We've grown grand since we met last. 
But will you help me make the syllabub ? 
Mally's milking already as fast as her hands* 
can go. Look, there is my noble relative ! 
Doesn't he walk like mother ?" 

Lord Howard was seen in the distance,, 
and Mrs. Mervyn and Rose hastened to- 
meet him. They soon joined the little- 
party, and his lordship was introduced to- 
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Edgar. He had met the vicar before. 

" Make your best bow — he has a score of 
livings in his gift," had whispered Mervyn, 
just before the introduction. 

" I am pleased to make your acquaintance. 
My daughter has already mentioned you to 
me," said Lord Howard, with a stately bow; 
then, turning to Mervyn, "I am glad to 
meet you here. Sir Henry was right. There 
was no radical disease." 

" Your lordship was the doctor," exclaim- 
ed Mervyn, shaking his hand so heartily 
that his noble father-in-law shrank a little. 
" You brought good news, and good news 
is like yonder sun in haymaking time, the 
best cure after a bad season." 

Lord Howard looked at him, and con- 
gratulated himself that this peasant-farmer 
w^as, after all, very much of a gentle- 
man, in spite of his resolution not to be 
one. 

" You have nothing to fear but the grass- 
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hoppers, grandfather !" exclaimed Edwyna, 
as his lordship seated himself in the place 
of honour prepared for him near Mervyn. 
*' Nothing I can do will keep them oiF, 
and I am afraid they may liop into my 
syllabub." 

" I am not afraid, my dear," said the old 
gentleman, smiling ; " but I have never been 
at a pic-nic since — since your mother's 
marriage." 

All felt the force of these words, and Mrs. 
Mervyn sighed. 

Kose placed herself on the grass at the 
feet of her father and grandfather, while 
Mrs. Mervyn sat down by her husband. 
Edwyna carried Edgar off to superintend 
the syllabub, and, while they were adding 
the finishing ingredients to this excellent 
concoction, Mervyn made his first real at- 
tempt to conciliate Lord Howard, by thank- 
ing him heartily for procuring a commission 
for his son. 
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"That was returning good for evil," he 
said. 

"Pray don't mention it," returned his 
lordship, taken aback. "His own courage 
and talents will ensure his success." 

" Then — your daughter — my wife — I," 
pursued Mervyn, and paused. 

"You must give me this child in her 
place. She is a second Eveline," said 
Lord Howard, laying his hand on Rose's 
head. 

Rose started as if suddenly struck. Leave 
her parents ! her home ! impossible ! Yet 
how refuse one who had suddenly raised 
them from the prostration of poverty to 
renewed comfort? 

As these thoughts passed through her 
mind, sounds reached the little party that 
alarmed Lord Howard, and made Rose 
jump up and look towards the lake. 

"What is Shanno about?" asked Mervyn. 
^' I hope Penllyn isn't on fire." 
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Silly Shanno was screaming, jumping, 
gesticulating, on the opposite bank, so furi- 
ously that Rose said she would row across 
and see what was the matter while Edwyna 
prepared the syllabub. 

" Row across !" repeated Lord Howard, 

in alarm, for he had not yet seen her in 

^^ • 

the coracle. " Pray, do not attempt it." 

" I am quite safe," replied Rose, with a 
smile. "But Shanno has, generally, some 
reason for such cries as those, and it is 
best to see after her." 

Rose was soon across the lake, watched 
anxiously by her grandfather. She was 
received by Silly Shanno with even more 
than her usual demonstrations. She seized 
upon her, and half carried her into the 
ruin. Glancing in at the open door, Rose 
perceived that there was some one in Shannons 
room. Her thoughts at once reverted to 
Alfred Johnnes, whom she had connected 
with that spot ever since his departure from 
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it .She hoped it might be he, but she did 
not wish to be the first to welcome him 
home. 

She was about to withdraw forcibly from 
Silly Shanno's grasp, when the unknown 
and solitary tenant of the apartment rose 
slowly, and advanced towards her with 
evident difficulty. Her heart once more 
stood still : she paused — trembled — and no 
longer resisted the force that was impelling 
her into the room. 

*' White Rose, I am come back!" were 
the words that greeted her. 

It was Major FaithfuU. In another mo- 
ment both her hands were in his, and she 
felt that he was seeking her because he truly 
loved her. 

" I am so glad, so thankful !" was all she 
could say, but the simple words, and the 
bright tears, were enough for him. 

" Come back, White Rose 1" he repeated, 
lingering on the words she had herself 
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uttered ; "a wounded soldier, on sick 
leave ; invalided, and obliged to rest here 
before I could reach your house. You re- 
member our parting?" 

*'Tes," she replied, fixing her grave, 
grey eyes on his pale, altered face. 

"And you welcome me home. White 
Rose?" 

" Gladly— thankfully !" 

"Then may I join that peaceful, happy 
party yonder in the hay-field ? I drove to 
the turnpike, and missed my old friend, the 
corporal. I walked up here with diflSculty, 
but Silly Shanno let me rest. I watched 
you across the lake. I thought of our first 
acquaintance, our midnight meeting, and 
our sad parting, and I wondered if you still 
remembered me." 

** Remembered you ! Oh, Major Faith- 
full !" she repeated, almost reproachfully. 

" I have kept your emblem nearest my 
heart, and you have been my watchword 
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and safeguard, White Rose," he said, with 
emotion, while the tears fell slowly from the 
drooped eyelids. 

He smiled gratefully as he saw them. 

They were once more alone in the centre 
of the quaint apartment, for Shanno, with 
wayward but true instinct, withdrew out- 
side. 

" Do you remember your cold greeting 
when we met last in this room?" he asked. 
*'I was then vigorous and healthful; but I 
felt it then as keenly as 1 now — a disabled 
and sick soldier — feel your kindly warmth." 

" I — I — am so glad your life is spared, 
and that you have come home," she replied, 
half apologetically^, yet very simply. 

" Home I what a blessed word 1 May it 
indeed be home, White Rose ? Dare I ask 
you some day to share a home with me ? 
I could not do it when we parted, be- 
cause " 
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He paused, as if loth to say what might 
«eem self-praise. 

"I know — I have heard," stammered 
Rose, looking at him. 

That look of tender and true interest 
sufficed. He knew that his love was re- 
turned. 

Another glance into the sweet, pale face 
— a few more words — and both were 
supremely happy. 

How was it that Rose, who so lately had 
declared to herself that she could never 
leave her parents and her home, was ready 
to quit all she had hitherto loved best for 
this comparative stranger? How was it? 
And how did it come to pass that there, 
in the dark, wild ruin, true knighthood and 
pure girlhood met in the fond embrace 
of plighted love? Let those answer who 
can. 

Suffice it to say that, shortly after, they 

q2 
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were walking slowly, side by side, round 
the lake; the coracle, the pic-nic, all for- 
gotten ; and unconscious that Silly Shanno 
and her parrot followed at a distance. But 
Rose soon perceived that Major Faithfull 
could scarcely walk at all. 

"Will you lean on me?" she said, and, 
with a tender apology, he took her arm. 

" You are the stronger now, White Rose," 
he remarked, as they continued their way 
very slowly. 

When they at last reached the party in 
the hay-field, the general surprise was great 
and the welcome warm. Major Faithfull 
had not heard of Lord Howard's relation- 
ship to the Mervyns, for he had left 

_ « 

India before the English mail that contained 
the news arrived ; and his lordship had not 
heard that there was more than a distant 
acquaintanceship between the Major and 
his newly-found relatives. 

" I don't understand it at all," whispered 
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Mervyn to his wife, who was sitting between 
him and her father. "One would think 
they were old friends." 

" I hope it will be well for our Rose as 
for us," she replied. 

" Now are you not very much obliged to 
ine ?" Avhispered Edwyna to her new guest, 
as she spread a special rug for him by Rose's 
side. "I shall always say it was my 
doing." 

*' I shall never cease to be grateful to 
you," he replied. "But 1 still think the 
White Rose was not pleased." 

" She was fearfully angry, and has never 
quite forgiven me. But she will now," 
returned the delighted girl. ** Now you 
must have some syllabub. You look as if 
you wanted all the good things of our farm 
to set you up. Rose, will you take care of 
Major FaithfuU? Edwin, will you wait 
upon the rest ? I can't do everything," she 
added, aloud. 
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" When did you last see Llewellen ?"" 
asked Mrs. Mervyn, when all were once 
more seated after the general stir. 

'* Nearly three months ago," answered 
the Major. '* I was laid by while he waa 
fighting and distinguishing himself — though 
I am gazetted colonel," he glanced at 
Rose. " He was at the battle of Goojerat, 
and fought nine hours like a lion." Rose 
shuddered. " With our 25,000 men we 
routed the Sikh army of 60,000, and Shere 
Singh had only 8,000 left when he escaped 
to the Salt Range Hills. He has been 
obliged to surrender unconditionally at 
last." 

"I cannot help feeling sorry for him,"^ 
said Rose. '* We call them rebels, but it i& 
their own country, after all." 

'' Was, you mean, Rose 1 Possession is 
nine points of the law," said Mervyn. " We 
had a king and a country once, but the 
Saxons got the better of us. Look at old 
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Penllyn with its many ancient memories.'^ 

"And its modern ones of Rebecca, 
father," she responded; and both thought 
of Alfred Johnnes, still a wanderer. 

" But the Welsh and English are united 
now, and live in happy confidence," said 
Major FaithfuU, looking at Rose, from whose 
fair face, indeed, he turned with difficulty. 
" We will hope that the Punjaub, also, will 
gradually find peace and contentment under 
British rule." 

" I don't care a fig for the Punjaub," said 
Mervyn, " but I did rejoice that Parliament 
was obliged to turn tail. That vote of 
thanks on the twenty-fourth of March to the 
officers and men who brought the war to a 
successful conclusion completed my restora- 
tion to health. 1 always said Lord Gough 
was hardly used, just because he was un- 
lucky. Unlucky people always are hardly 
used. I was." 

'* I am afraid we thought ourselves so 
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when the English newspapers abused us,'* 
said Colonel Faithfull, as we must now call 
him. "But we were heartily thankful to 
the old Duke and others for setting us right. 
At first, our regiment was likely to come in 
for its share, but happily Llewellen saved 
our colours, and therewith our honour." 

" When we last met, Major — or, I should 
say, Colonel Faithfull," broke in Lord 
Howard, ^* you were kind enough to point 
out my grandson to me. I little thought 
then that I should meet you here; but 
Providence has been good to us all. T 
Tiave also to congratulate you on your pro- 
motion, and on the good fortune that has 
befallen your sister, Mrs. Montague, and her 
children. It was strange that her husband's 
brother should die without a will, after all, 
and that they should come into his fortune 
naturally." 

" Yes, my lord ; it has relieved us all 
from great pressure," replied Colonel Faith- 
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full, for, as we have hinted, it was his 
sister and nephews that had been the 
obstacles to his proposing for Rose before. 

While this was passing Edwyna had been 
busy with her feast, and Edgar, the senti- 
mental, had been watching Rose and Colonel 
Faithful!. 

"What does it all mean? — are they 
engaged ?" asked he. 

" I don't know, but they are desperately 
in love," she replied, giving him a glass of 
syllabub. " I always told you it was no 
use your mooning after Rose. You will 
have to turn your attention to me, after 
all." 

" I really think I shall," sighed Edgar, 
looking under the broad hat, at the merry, 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked maiden, who was 
now sixteen years of age. 

" That is not complimentary. Take my 
noble grandsire some syllabub," she com- 
manded ; and the young clergyman obeyed. 
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And so, talking, glancing, and feeling 
deeply, Edwyna's picnic passed. 

The haymakers were not far distant, 
Silly Shanno was hidden behind a neigh- 
bouring tree, Jim was here, there, and 
everywhere, and the two maids, in their 
best Sunday clothes, made-believe to wait. 
The sun looked askance on the lake, before 
the happy party left the hay-field, and the 
vicar said, reverently, to his friend, Mervyn, 
'' Out of evil springeth good." 

" Good I" echoed Mervyn, ruefully, point- 
ing to Rose and Colonel FaithfuU. " I 
don't call that 'good/ not for me, at 
least. I begin to understand her now, and 
why she would have nothing to say to 
Johnnes. I thought, at first, Edgar was 
the obstacle, then I turned my attention to 
you, because she was so fond of you, 
and '' 

''An old fellow like me!" sighed the 
vicar, who, like Mervyn, was narrowly 
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-watching the re-united lovers. ''I shall 
never marry, I have ray bride already. 
But I am sorry for Edgar. He is sincerely 
attached to Rose, and I had almost hoped 
to call her niece." 

Again the vicar sighed, as he paused on* 
the last word, for maybe he, too, had enter- 
tained other views. 

" Ha, ha ! he will console himself, if not 
with Edwyna, with somebody else," laughed 
Mervyn. "You know the old song, *The 
first love is all very well, but believe me the^ 
last love's the best.' Certainly my 'last*^ 
beats my ' first,' though they are one and 
the same," he added, as his wife joined 
them, accompanied by her father. 

" I must congratulate you in more ways^ 
than one, Mr. Mervyn," said Lord Howard, 
cheerfully. "On restored health, and, I 
think, on a suitable parti for Rose. A first- 
rate officer — a man of good family — a 
devoted son and brother ; not rich, certain- 
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ly, but money shall be no obstacle. I hope 
you approve ?" 

"I am bound to approve what your 
lordship approves, for * beggars mustn't be 
choosers,'" replied Mervyn, with a lugu- 
brious face. 

Mrs. Mervyn was alarmed lest the words 
should give offence ; but Lord Howard had 
learnt a lesson during the last twenty years 
not to be forgotten, and he only smiled, as 
he said, 

" I am the indebted, for you have only 
taken one, and returned me four." 

"Thank you! thank you !" said Mervjm, 
and brushed a tear from his eye. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



WELCOME HOME. 



'' TJURRAH ! hurrah ! hurrah !" resound- 
-*— *- ed through the village of Llan- 
sant. 

There were great rejoicings. No people 
more patriotic or more staunch to one 
another than the Welsh, whether in joy or 
grief. But this was joy ; for Captain Mervyn 
was come home, his blushing honours pre- 
ceding and accompanying him. 

It was a grand reception for the young 
man, who had left the village scarcely three 
years before, a young ensign, all *' unknown 
to fame," and who returned to it in some 
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sort a hero ; for had he not done good ser- 
vice, and had not his promotion been as 
rapid as his success ? 

At any rate, he was a hero to the in- 
habitants of his native place. So they took 
the horses out of Lord Howard's open car- 
riage, before it crossed the bridge, in order 
to pull him and his grandson up to Llyn- 
hafod. 

Everybody had assembled to welcome 
him home. Even old Mr. Wynne had 
turned out, and, together with his family, 
watched the proceedings from his carriage 
by the roadside. No one hurrahed more 
lustily than his grandchildren, and no one 
waved a white handkerchief so energetically 
as Miss Marcia. 

" Is the bridge safe for such a crowd ?" 
asked Lord Howard, in some alarm ; for, 
in his pride, he had chosen to meet his 
grandson at Portsmouth, but had not count- 
ed on this reception at home. 
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" Quite safe," replied Llewellen, who was 
waving his cap vigorously in the direction of 
Mr. Wynne's carriage. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !" continued 
to shout the crowd, as they drew the car- 
riage across the bridge. 

Llewellen was standing up, and his hand- 
some and now bronzed face turned from 
side to side, as he recognized familiar voices, 
faces, and scenes. He waved his cap to the 
old friends who welcomed him so warmly, 
to the old church and parsonage, to the 
babbling, rejoicing river. 

Everybody was there to receive him, 
and no sooner were they safe across the 
bridge than many hands were thrust up to 
the carriage, and many a " Welcome home, 
Master Llewellen," accompanied them. 

Amongst the foremost was the vicar, who 
was graciously invited by Lord Howard to 
a seat in his carriage. He was succeeded 
by the corporal, with the words, "If you 
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taught him to be a parson, I taught him to 
be a soldier, and I was the best master.'^ 
Llewellen asked if he also might have a 
seat, and, permission being granted, the 
corporal, in his best clothes, and with his 
Waterloo medal on his breast, dragged his 
wooden leg up into my lord's barouche. 

*'Howis Egain? Where is she? Haa 
Johnnes come back?" asked Llewellen. 

For answer the corporal pointed back to 
the bridge they were leaving behind them, 
where Egain stood alone. She had accom- 
panied her father so far, at his request, but, 
seeing him in his seat of honour, remained 
to watch the procession through the hamlet. 
Llewellen waved his cap to her; she saw 
it, and returned the salutation. She alone, 
of all the crowd, had not the courage to 
follow in the wake of the carriage, as it was 
drawn past the empty cottages, down the 
road to the hawthorn lane. 

Here a triumphal arch spanned the way^ 
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and the motto in Welsh, "Long live the 
Mervyns," surmounted it. Lord Howard 
asked his grandson to translate it, and made 
his reflections thereupon. Spanning the 
entrance-gate of Llynhafod was a second 
arch, with "Welcome Home," also in Welsh, 
as its floral device. This was erected by 
Jim and his friends, but was not so grand 
as they might have desired, because Jim was 
reserving all his choicest flowers and ever- 
greens for another festive occasion. 

It was here that Llewellen was met by 
his parents and his sisters, while his friend. 
Colonel Faithfull, was close by. His first 
embrace was for his mother, whose heart 
was, indeed, full of pride, love, and thank- 
fulness; then came the others. It was a 
day of rejoicing for all. 

While these greetings were taking place, 
Lord Howard won Jim's love and gratitude 
for ever by bidding him see that no expense 
was spared in regaling the villagers at the 
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V Angler's Arms;" and "Three cheers for 
his lordship !" succeeded the announcement. 

When Llewellen and his father had 
shaken hands with all the men, women, and 
children, each of whom was known to 
them, the crowds gradually dispersed, and 
left the happy family party for a few 
minutes in peace. 

But they were soon succeeded by the 
Wynnes, who, at the special entreaty of 
Marcia and the children, drove up the haw- 
thorn lane to add their '* Welcome home !" 
to those of the villagers. 

They could scarcely have greeted a finer, 
more soldierly, or more modest young man 
than Llewellen; and Miss Marcia may be 
excused if she renewed her friendly ad-^ 
vances under, perhaps, more favourable 
auspices than she had made them at first. 
She was certainly, if possible, prettier and 
more piquante than ever, and she was no 
longer urged on to jealousy and gossip by 
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Virginia, who had suddenly given warning, 
and had disparted in disgust for her native 
France. 

"You are a lucky fellow to have got 
your company so soon," said Philipps Wynne 
to Llewellen, when the first hubbub was 
over. 

'* I had lucky opportunities," replied 
Llewellen. " I could not help myself." 

'*Yes," put in Colonel FaithfuU, "and 
he took brave advantage of them. He de- 
served well his lieutenancy after Chillian- 
wallah, and his captaincy at Goojerat." 

"Not so well as you your colonelcy," 
responded Llewellen, with an affectionate 
glance at his future brother-in-law, now 
recovered from illness, and also crowned 
with laurel. 

The Colonel had returned to Llynhafod 
the previous day, after a long absence, and 
he grudged, almost, the time Rose was 
obliged to bestow on others than himself. 

b2 
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Even now she was surrounded, and com- 
pelled to submit to congratulations on her 
own affairs, when she longed to be listening 
to her brother. 

" We are to have white frocks and pink 
sashes, and pink hats and bouquets," whis- 
pered Maggie and Pussy, almost before they 
were seated. 

"Yes, yes; but never mind now," she 
replied. 

" I wish you all the joy you deserve, my 
dear," said Mr. Wynne, also aside. " I sus- 
pected — well — I fancied, you know, that 
day at the chess. But I was too prudent 
to remark." 

" And you know you were very sly, Miss 
Mervyn," said Marda. 

" Thank you for your very pretty present, 
Miss Pryse Pryse," murmured Rose ; for 
they all spoke below their voices. 

" It was generous of me, for you cut me 
out," rejoined that young lady. 
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These mysterious hints were explained to 
Llewellen when, at last, he was left alone 
with his family. Lord Howard and Colo- 
nel FaithfuU, thoughtfully, if reluctantly, 
drove back to the hotel in the town, where 
they had taken up their quarters for a time. 
His lordship had been to and from his own 
residences more than once during the inter- 
val which elapsed between Edwyna's pic-nic 
and Llewellen's return, and now the Colo- 
nel was his invited guest at the hotel. 

''When is it to be? It was so good of 
you to wait for me. It will be grand to be 
best man," said Llewellen, when they were 
gone. 

"The very day after to-morrow. And 
you will have Miss Pryse Pryse, for she as 
good as offered herself and the darlings as 
bridesmaids with me, who am to be ' best 
woman,' " responded Edwyna. " And Edgar 
is to have a parson's fortnight's holiday, 
and to come ; and the vicar is to marry 
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them ; and father is to give them away ; 
and grandfather is to lend them his great 
house in the country for "the honeymoon — I 
wish it was I ! — and his fine carriage to- 
convey them to it ; and afterwards they are 
to live with him ; and mother has a lovely 
new gown and bonnet ; and oh ! you should 
see the Brussels lace dress and shawl my 
lord has given Rose, and we are to wear 
white and pink, equally becoming to Miss 
Marcia as to me, and Egain is to superin- 
tend, and " 

** Don't talk so fast; you bewilder me,. 
Edwyna," said Llewellen. "What are fa- 
ther and mother to do ?" 

"To stay where we are," replied Mrs. 
Mervyn. " My father wished us all to take 
up our abode with him, but we prefer the 
independence and repose of this place, 
where we have lived so long. Colonel 
FaithfuU and Rose have consented to reside 
with him, and you, my son, will have two- 
homes henceforth." 
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" But we have promised to pay my lord 
a visit," broke in Mervyn, with the old jestful 
manner. " His lordship intends to introduce 
me and Edwyna into society at the same time; 
and your mother promises to polish us up. 
The squire has polished up the house, and re- 
built the out-buildings, as you perceive, and 
Jim and Dolly are as plump and happy as 
their pigeons." 

'* And so are father and mother !" ex- 
claimed Edwyna. 

" We are beginning a new honeymoon in 
an aristocratic manner," continued Mervyn, 
looking tenderly at his wife, to whom sick- 
ness and anxiety had united him even more 
closely than marriage vows. 

'* And it would be perfect happiness but 
for the prospect of separation," said Rose, 
timidly. 

'*I am sure you and Colonel Faithful! 
want nobody but one another. I hope my 
noble grandfather won't find you as dull 
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as we do, and that all engaged couples are 
not like you," proclaimed Edwyna. ** Still 
a wedding is great fun ; and so is the 
triumphant return of ray brother, the 
captain." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A CONTRAST. 



T)ERHAPS the only person who felt sad 
-^ at heart on that glad day, was Egain. 
As she stood alone on the bridge, watching 
the crowd, she was rejoicing and sorrowing, 
for, while her warm sympathies were with 
her friends at Llynhafod, she was thinking 
of Alfred Johnnes, still absent. When Llew- 
ellen had waved his cap to her, she had 
offered up a prayer for him and his, but 
her heart was with that other, whom every- 
one had fogotten, save herself and his poor 
old mother. 

Indeed, everyone had well-nigh forgotten 
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Eebecca and her daughters. They had 
passed away with the obnoxious turnpikes, 
and the present crowd, who had probably 
helped to pull down the said pikes, now 
helped to pull Llewellen, who had fought 
against them, up the hawthorn lane. Egain 
watched them until they had disappeared 
round the corner, and stood, literally alone, 
listening to the shouts, which the noisy 
river seemed to echo, as it leapt in free 
rejoicing from stone to stone. She had 
not the heart to follow, but remained alone 
in reverie, leaning on the bridge ; the old 
church-tower looking down upon her from 
its point of observation, the rocks; the 
woods, the hills, and the deserted village 
around. 

She was suddenly startled by a touch, and 
the word—*' Egain I" 

Who shall say what she felt, or how she 
looked, when she turned to welcome home 
Alfred Johnnes ? 
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Yes ! he too, had returned ! No one 
was near to see that silent, straining, long 
embrace, as they two met. She could not 
speak, but she looked at him,. and fancied 
joy would break her heart. Yes, joy ! in^ 
spite of his worn, haggard face, his thin 
figure and shabby dress, in spite of all his^ 
faults and his shortcomings towards herself 
— she felt only joy. 

" Where have you been so long ? Why 
have you not written ? " she gasped at 
I last. 

"In voluntary penal servitude, and I 
have served my time," he replied. " I have 
written ; but I have been wandering, and 
working, and half-starving, in Australia and 
New Zealand, hoping that time would blot 
out the past ; and I see, by to-day's gather- 
ing, that it has done so. Is mother stilL 
alive ?" 

" Yes. Come to her at once." 

They walked in haste through the silent 
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hamlet — past the hawthorn lane, spanned 
now by a triumphal arch — up the road to 
Glyngl§,s — ^scarcely speaking for the joy and 
the pain. Had they encountered a friend, 
even he would not have recognized the 
once stalwart, handsome, resolute Alfred 
Johnnes, he was so much altered. And, 
indeed, he feared to be recognized, for he 
knew not if he might not still be punished, 
even after these years of exile. 

" I came home because I could no longer 
bear myself or absence," he said, when they 
reached the gate that was near the corporal's 
house, and paused, as if in safety, at the 
doorstep. 

Then he once more cast his arms round 
Egain, and kissed her — ohl how passion- 
ately! He had had no one to love him 
since they parted, and she had been, in 
memory, all in all to him. She burst into 
tears, and he was greatly agitated. 

" Come in," she said, raising the latch of 
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the door, and he followed her into the now 
humble lodge. 

They were alone, for her mother was 
with Mrs. Johnnes, and by degrees they 
gained composure. 

" It is all a dream," gasped Alfred, look- 
ing round at the old furniture from the 
gate-house in its new place. "There is 
your screen, the pictures, the flower-pots — 
even the sword and medal. If only I had 
been a better man, how different all might 
have been ! Oh ! Egain, can you still for- 
give me ? 

She held out her hand with a tender 
smile. Taking it and looking at her, he 
saw that she, too, was much altered since 
they parted. 

" It is all my doing," he sighed. "How 
different was Llewellen Mervyn's return ! 
God forgive me ! God forgive me !" 

" He will. He has. His promise is 
sure," replied Egain. '* Now come to your 
mother." 
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They hastened up the grass-grown drive 
to the now neglected house. He felt that 
all was changed for him, and needed no 
further punishment. 

When Egain preceded him into the 
room where Letty was striving to pacify 
Mrs. Johnnes for her lengthened absence, 
she was met by the words, 

"Nobody cares for me. Everybody 
teeps away from me as if I was a night- 
mare — even Egain. And Alfred never 
means to come back. I suppose he was 
tired of me too." 

"Mother!" cried Alfred, passing Egain, 
and standing before the poor, querulous 
lady. 

There was no need of other explanation 
or introduction. She recognized him despite 
his altered appearance. At first they 
thought the sudden joy would kill her, and 
Alfred trembled lest his imprudent impetu- 
osity, not yet quite subdued, should add her 
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death to his many shortcomings. But she 
was strong of mind as well as body, albeit 
strangely weak as regarded him, and she 
soon recovered. She had him — she was 
satisfied. 

" You will not go away again, Alfred ? 
We thought you would never come 
back," she said, when she was able to 
speak. 

*^ Never, mother, I will live here with 
you and Egain, if " 

"No ifs — no ifs ! You shall be married 
to-morrow ; and then Egain won't be want- 
ing^ to spend half her days with the 
corporal and Letty," said the still irritable 
old lady. 

Alfred Johnnes was humble enough now. 
He had known privation and suffering, he 
had earnestly repented of his sins, and he 
had come home to atone, as far as in him 
lay, for the past. He loved Egain and 
meant to marry her, if she did not still con- 
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sider him quite unworthy, and if he were 
permitted to remain at home. But Egain 
was prepared, God willing, to help him to 
lead a new life under better, if sadder, cir- 
cumstances. No maternal sanction was 
needed now to induce him to marry her 
who had been his first love. 
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CONCLUSION. 

ALL came off as Edwyna had prophesied; 
but we must leave the actual wedding 
to the imagination of the reader. Suffice it 
to say that Colonel FaithfuU and Eose were 
duly made man and wife, amid the prayers 
and good wishes of many friends and 
spectators. It may interest match-makers 
to learn that Llewellen and Marcia, and 
Edgar and Edwyna, followed the happy 
couple, two and two, from the church, 
while Lord Howard gave a hand to each of 
the little girls, and Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn 
closed the pretty procession. Also that my 
Lord Howard's carriage and four, and Mr. 

Wynne's carriage and pair, found it very 
VOL. m. s 
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hard work to get up the hawthorn lane, 
which was narrow for such an unusual 
display. 

Jim's arch was a triumph of taste and 
ingenuity, and Jim himself, with a huge 
wedding favour in his coat, and a bunch of 
flowers in his button-hole, was not the least 
magnificent of the wedding-party ; and the 
maids eyed him with particular admiration, 
as they also figured in new caps and gowns 
for the occasion. 

" You must be driving through the yard, 
and down into the field, before you'll be 
turning four horses," said Jim, magnificently" 
directing my lord's grand coachman. 

** The end is better than the beginning, 
was Mervyn's remark to his wife, as the 
wedding-party passed under the arch, 
through the pretty garden, and into the 
house. 

'* May God bless them, and give us peace !" 
replied Mrs. Mervyn. 
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" Our White Rose will make a good wife, 
as her mother has done before her," rejoined 
Mervyn, pressing her hand affectionately, as 
they entered Llynhafod, which they had 
first entered together when they were less 
auspiciously united. 

Rose was much troubled by the ordeal of 
speeches and healths that all brides have to 
pass through at the wedding breakfast, but 
they came to an end, and, when they were 
over, she, her mother and sister, went up 
to her room to see after that "travelling 
dress," which comes next in order and 
interest to the bridal laces and wreath. 

But the trio forgot self when, with a timid 

knock as precursor, Egain entered. She 

had come, according to previous promises, to 

superintend the breakfast ; but, as yet, the 

return of Alfred Johnnes had not been 

made known beyond Glyngl&s. Her fine 

face wore a rich flush of crimson, and her 

dark eyes flashed, as she went up to the 

s2 
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pale, tearful, but happy Rose, and took her 
hand. 

" I must tell you, before you leave, dear 
Miss Rose," she began, with agitation. 
^' But first, let me wish you joy, and pray 
that the Lord may bless you. He has come 
back !" 

"What? Alfred Johnnes I" exclaimed 
her listeners, arrested in their work. 

" Yes, and he bids me ask for your for- 
giveness, dear Miss Rose ; and tell you that 
he congratulates you from his heart, 
and " 

Here Egain could no longer speak for 
sobs, and Rose put her arms round her and 
kissed her, whispering, 

" And you will be happy as I am, dear 
Egain ?" 

" God only knows I But he has asked 
me to be his wife; and, oh I I have al- 
ways loved him," was the nearly inaudible 
xeply. 
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Mrs. Mervyn and Edwyna gathered round 
her, and by degrees she told them what we 
already know. To this she added that 
Alfred's gratitude to his benefactors at 
Llynhafod was deep as her own, and would 
be, she was sure, as lasting ; that he was a 
changed man, both in appearance and heart, 
and that he onlv desired to atone, as far as 
he could, for the past. They were to be 
quietly married almost immediately, not 
only because he wished it, but because his 
mother insisted on it. What they all 
dreaded most was the reception he might 
meet from his old friends and acquaint* 
ances. 

"They have forgotten his faults, and 
will rejoice at a new excitement," said Mrs. 
Mervyn. 

Egain was re-assured, and, recovering her 
composure, assisted in the too-long inter* 
rupted toilette. 

The rest is soon told. The White Rose 
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was still rejoicing in the unclouded sunshine 
of her honeymoon, when Alfred Johnnes 
and Egain, followed by the Corporal and 
Letty, walked unobserved to church, and 
were married by Mr. Edwardes. And here 
the curtain falls. 



THE END. 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and IL Demy 8vo. 30s. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. L AND IL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Mand de Braose, The Barons* 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Oamarron, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Orecy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Royal FavouT'- 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Dnchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Tear's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivi^ Captive, 
Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, Qnlon of the Boses. 



** * BoyaJ Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,' and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked ' Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 
Aihmmmh, 

**A truly fine and Interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post, 

**Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. *BoyaI Windsor ' 
is eminently a popular work, bristling witii anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tnlated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner. 

*' These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readera From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
ous way."— Z)a«7y TeUgraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windsor.' Hia 
exploration of liie Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below ground."— Z)a% Newt. 

" * Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to ' Her Majesty's Tower.' It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the characters in which are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very flesh and blood before our eyes." — Sunday Times. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. 

Bbtham-Edwabds, Author of "A Winter with the Swallows," &c. 
1 vol., 8yo. With JUustrations. 158. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

LiBDT.-GoLOzasL E. S. BBioaES, Grenadier Guards. 1. vol 8yo. 15b. 
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LONDONIANA. By Edward Walpord, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &q, 2 volumes crown 8yo. 21s. 

**Mr. Walford has supplied ns with a highly intereating and entertaixdng book. 
It bristles with anecdotes and amosing sketches. The style is Yivid, graphic, and 
dramatic, and the descriptions are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet 
the attention of the reader. The historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of ro- 
mance will combine in pronouncing 'Londoniana' (me of the most readable hooka 
of the day."— Court Journal. 

" These highly amusing and interesting volumes are brimful of accurate inf orm- 
%MoTi."—Meuenger. 

EOEAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with- a 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whktham, Author of "Across Central America," 
Ac. 8yo. With Map and Illustrations. 158. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wieseneb, by Chablottb M. YoNaB, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"11 Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re> 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Fnblic Record OfBce, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wlesener'a 
work is well worth translating, for it is most Interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraoidinary 
queoL Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken."— il<A«n»um. 

** An excellent and interesting book. M. Wlesener has worked oonsoientloaaly 
and carefully from original sources."— iieodemy. 

** M. Wiesener's volumes are a valuable contribution to an interesting chapter of 
our history, and we cordially thank Miss Yonge for introducing them in an 
English dress to a wider circle of readers. The book is full of solid information, 
but never dull, and the lively and agreeable style is often picturesque, and 8ome> 
times rises to dramatic intensity." — Excanmer. 

M M. Wiesener has done great service to English history hi this book, bo admir- 
ably translated and edited by the author of *The Heir of Bedclyff&' The story of 
the youth of Elizabeth is one of the most interesting possible."— l/omtiHf Pott. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of JoHii 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. Sis. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious souL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Ouardian. 

"Mrs. Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— PoZ; Mall Gazette. 

*' In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
60 marvellous, and so simple, as no invention pould produca Few more pathetic 
or more instractive yolumes have fallen in our way."— J/omtn^ Post. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest"— C/turcA Review. 
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THE THEATRE FRANOAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XY. By ALVzAin>]EB Baillib Gochhanb, M.P. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 15s. 
"We sincerely hope Mr. Oochraae'B book will meet with the popular reoeption 
it merits. It is a moat yaloable contribation to dramatio literatora All memben 
of ^e profesBion should read it" — Morning PoU, 

" In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. 'The Th^tre Fran^ais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustainhig the reputation of its skilful author." — Couri Jat$nuU, 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other DistinguiBhed Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Seniob. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. 
Sdcpson. 2 vols, demy 8yo. SOs. 

Among other persons whose conversattons are recorded in these volumes are 
Ehig Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Oor- 
oelle, Dam, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamorici^re and 
Ohrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt. Duchfttel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Fauoher, Fr^reMOrban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manln, Mdrim^e, 
Hfignet, Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qudtelet^ B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel, Yillemahi, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &o. 

** This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations* has been for some years past 
known hi manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the aubstance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was alwa3rs holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking ta^V—Athenmum. 

"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original conmiunications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousio, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and emiaenco."-^-Saturday Rmew. 

" These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time— the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on tixe life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
Bussia, is as interesting nofif as when it was first uttered."— /S/anefardL 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAOON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfworth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy Svo. 80s. 

"In two handeome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.''-^ 
AthetuBum, 

*' In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at espedu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend Ids sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight*' — Morning PosL 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.' The book is a vaJuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— 
Is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily Nem. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepwobth DnoN. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens ' wfll be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers Whilst no less valuable to the 
student they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library." — PosL 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of faixness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>at/y yeus. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbfwokth Dixon. A NbwLibbast Edition. 
1 YoL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 12s. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' WUliam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— JSirofTitRer. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured niostrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention^ and 
Is likely to produce a very useful effect"— .Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15b. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>at7y Ifewt, 
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MEMOIES OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diabt. By £. Heneaqb 
DEBiNa. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 15s. 

Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brongham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messra Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
HflyrnesB, Ohantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mr& Norton, fto. 

"Lady Ghatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on haying furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting Iif&" — Atltenaeunk 

*' In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — Jo?)n BvU. 

"Li this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and ezoellcftt lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences." — The Tabid . 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

Yinoennes. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. IvoLSyo. 15b. 
"A very interesting volume." — Timet. 

** A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.** — Athmman, 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour." — Morning Pott. 
" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

Moltneux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

*' Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"— Pa2{ Mall QazetU. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord DufFerin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertainiag storie&'.— ^Specto^or. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Charlotte 
M. YoNGE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
" The * man of former times * whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mme. Geoffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art &nd philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
lias seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepub- 
lio, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happUy blended together."— <Sat<«rflbiy iSevtew. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOb. 

Fbom thb Tnofi:— "All the ciyilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in onr national annals. If, ia imagination, we take oar stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in dao succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending &eir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptionff 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Botb 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured In the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard, 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopher Jbapfreson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordt tfEAFFRB- 
BON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &o. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8» 

**Two volumes of very attractive matter: — ^letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gsjsettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters." — A^ienman. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby."— i\^o<es mui Queries. 

" bi the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquaintecl 
with tibese two very delightful volumes."— J/omwijir Post, 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour aod ability, and hfr 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are- 
as laughable as anything in ' Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea lifo- 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Buke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was brought into 

Sersonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngoulSme, Lord William 
entinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read"— ^tomterdL 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lokd 

WiLUAH Pitt Lennox. Second Sebibb. 2 yolmnes demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other perBons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Frtncess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphns Fit^ 
clarence, and Cockbum; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert SmiUi, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, Gtoorge Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foots; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Oatalani,Grassini, Bachel, Ac 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly."— PaZ{ ifall Oazette, 

*'One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Cottrt Journal, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Eoad. By 

LoBD William Pitt Leknox, Author of *' Celebrities I have 
Knovm," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

** Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
Author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PaJJ Mail Oazate. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wn-B. 
2 voIb. large post 8yo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Ozemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
I>avid, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clement!, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter: 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, PersianI, 
Mallbran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzelU, Ointi- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
BchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Thslberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf6, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mad& Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully tiie talents of oar native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hnllah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &o. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Coimt Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, fto. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— -iltAefMnim. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qubbw. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religiona 
literature.'* — Atfienteum. 

''The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters In this volume was Mrs. Julina 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a direcmess of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drcn- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *K H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifa"— ^HfitA 
Qttarterly Eetnew. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Queen, who took 
a gracious interest In its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-fltirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard, 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— fl'rcjp/itc. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. ^. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30b. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abl& The style is originaJ, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic."— JbAn BuU, 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfengeb WaIt- 
FOLB. 2 vols. 8vo, vyith Portrait. SOs. 

"Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness." — Morning Fott. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2l8. 

"Written with intelligence and ability."— Pa» i/aZZ Gazette. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Quthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who ^ow India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit.*' — Standard 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 
dam- wmrrHAM, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
niustrations. I5s. 

"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.*'— PoZZ Mall Oaeette. 
" A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
e truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings" — Ohbe. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849, By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."— vSftandardL 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. a. L'EsTRANaB, Author of '^ The Life of the Bey. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 
'* This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealtb of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itself."— /oAn BuU. 

** A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiqaarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library."— Afeisenswr. 

KEOOLLECTIONS or COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablotib M. Yongb, 
Aathor of the " Heir of RedclyfFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 
** This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire , and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. The work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Na- 
poleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the 
Bevolution of July, 1880."— TTkc Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOENB. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulustrationa. 158. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

Interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertfldning anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers."— *S[por<tn$r Qazette. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeapfbeson. 2 vols. 8yo. 30b. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on esery page."— i/omtfv FotL 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Lute in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habyst, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 yoL 8yo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lIluBtrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are viyid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies." — Athenmum, 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habtet, of Ickwell-Bury. Syo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satiBfactory than any we 
haye yet met with."— Z)atly Netn. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTOuofENTiNADATiES. 2nd Edition, 2y. 
"Two charming yolnmes, full of the most interesting matter."— Poif. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 yoL 7s. 6gL bonncL 
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SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of »» David Elginbrod," »» Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 

DOROAS. By Georgiana M. Oraik. 3 vols. 
MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of " Winatowe," &o. 3 vols. 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of « Effie 

Maxwell,*' &c. 3 vols. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of "Gen- 

tianella," " Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of « Queenie/' &c. 

2 vols. 21s. 
"This pleasant tale makes from the outset a delightful impression.*'— If essen^er. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" Any work from P. W. Bobinson must ever be welcomed by all readers of 
works of flctionf and ' Coward Conscience ' will add not a little to the writer's 
reputation. It is the production of a keen and kindly observer of men and 
manners, and it displays a subtle analysis of character, as well as a breadth of 
observation, which are remarkable. The plot is deeply interesting, and the 
artistic skill of its construction is marked enough to give a vitality and realism to 
tiie dramatis persorue. Genuine pathos, quiet, sustained humour, fine imaginative 
power, and vivid and natural descriptions characterise every page." — Court JotmuU, 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of " Viva," 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add very considerably to the author's well-established reputation.**— 
Morning Post. 

" * Bhona ' is a genuine success; one of the best novels that has been written for 
many years, and one which will live. The characters are drawn with force, the 
dialogue is easy and the plot is full of originality and power." — Court Journal. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &c. 3 vols. 

" We warmly recommend this very readable, well written, and exciting novel. 
The story is charmingly natural, and the characters have an air of life and 
reality." — Morning Post. 

"This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches, and the main con- 
ception is very striking." — Spectator. 

" This novel will add to Mrs. Hoey's high literary reputation. The plot is inter- 
esting and tiie incidents dramatic. It is a true picture of life." — Court Joumak 

QUAE:ER COUSINS. By Mrs. Maodonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

** There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell's work, and, what is 
more, the book is pleasant and interesting. It is rarely that a book is found 
written with more intelligence and more refined art** — Atheneeum. 

" The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in which 
it is written, and the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render ' Quaker 
Cousins ' one of the most popular standard books of the day." — Court Journal. 
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THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &c. 3 vols. 

"A wondeif ally pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
in the hook, traced with the auflior's oBoal quiet humoixr." — Jchn BvU, 

'*The reader cannot fall to have a kindly feeling towards the author of *St 
Olave's,* for her writing shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a 
very estimahle character. Nohody coald be the worse for reading ' The Last of 
Her Line,' and every reader will derive a certain amonnt of pleasore from it"— 
AthensBum. 

"Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it as impossible as we have done to lay down tms novel until they have 
finished iV'^Standard. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fkaser, 

Anther of "A Thing of Beanty," &c. 3 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly excit- 
ing and admirably worked out plot. It will surely be a popular 8ucce8&" — Post. 

'** A Fatal Passion ' is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that has 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated." — Cowrt Journal. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mao 

Donald, LL.D., Author of "David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
"Alec Forbes," &c. 3 vols. 
" We recommend * Paul Faber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genixiB.''— Spectator. 

**A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporary Review. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. 0. 

Sterlino, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

"A readable story/' — Athenceum. 

" Miss Stirling is at her best in her descriptions of Scotch life and customs.**— 
Fall Mail Oatette. 

"A charming novel To ninetisen readers out of twenty the interest of the book 
will be absorbing." — Scotsman. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

"Apleasant story."— ii^Aenomm. 
" This tale is romantic and interesting.'* — Standard, 

" This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The charac- 
ters are portrayed with considerable skill and power.'^ — Morning Post. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," io. 3 vols. 
"Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, Uke Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fife.* A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other." — Athenaum. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH, Author of "The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read * Hathercourt Bectory * with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout" — Saturday Review. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Arnauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
"These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
pAgo."—Examiaer. 
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IhibUaKed ammalfyf in One Volf royal 8vo, trt'M ikt Arms beautiJuBy 
engrctoedf handsome^ bounds with gik edges, price Bis. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB i 879 IS NOW KEADT. 

LoDOB^B Feeraob AND Baronetagb Ib acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over fdl its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the HooBe of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in ^e Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Golleotive list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence^ 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as haTeleft 
Widows or Issa& 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assxmied by 
members of Noble FamHiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tities of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, haT- 
ing married Commoners, retain the titie 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husbuid 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recentiy de- 
ceased member^ of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpulovui 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book."— TVmec 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— iS^tator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the arisio- 
eracy of the day."— Pott. 

'*The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the itandaid 
authority on the subject"— <StaiKtardL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAITOARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIB J. OILBEBT, HILLAIS, HX7NT, LEECH, FOSTEB, 
POTMTEB, TENNIEL, SAKDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illnitrated, piioe 6s. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTJSE AND HUMAN NATUSE. 

'*The first Toliune of Messrs. Hurst and Blftckett's StandArd Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a Tery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snocessfid nndertaking. 
'Natom and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

Eroductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which It cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shapa The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Poet 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dealt both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from htmd to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

3. THE GBESGENT AND THE OEOSS. 

BY EXilOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and Its ubeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Reviao. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EIAVANAOH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant "•^^It/kaiietini. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and iJtogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing bo."^— Examiner. 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The autiior sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpaBBed."-PotC 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of ScotVs or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue ^e 
subject of universal admiratioa"— ifecMn^vr. 

8. OABDINAL WISEMANTS BEGOLLEOTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Home and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— iKAenjeum. 

9. A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author la fortunate in a good subject, and has prodnoed a 
work of strong effect"— iKtounim. 
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10. THE OLD COUBT SUBUBB. By LEiaS HUNT. 

** A dell^tfnl book, that will he welcome to all readers, and moat weleoois to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading*'— AMsntner. 

11. UABOABET ASD HES BBIDESHAIDS. 

" We reoommend all who are hi search of a f asdnatlng novel to read fliis wcnrk for 
fhemselYes. They will find it well worth tiielr whil& There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite ofaanning.*'- 



12. THE OLD JTTDaE. By SAH SLICE. 



" The pnblicatlons indnded in this library have all been of good quality ; many give 

if ormanon while thev entertain, and of that class the book t}efore us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deservea 



^special mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser wlu> likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— Aromliicr. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— fiVoda 

14. FAMILY BOHANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book.**— iSlamlardL 

15. THE LAnU) OF NOKLAW. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

X The ■ I«iid of Noriaw ' folly nutalns tb« uithor'a liigli npaUtlon.''— Oaidgv Xfnut 

16. THE ENQLISHWOlCAXr IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.*!— 2Vmei. 

17. NOTHINa NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' * If othing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John HaUfax 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— Port 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANITE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's stoiy of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. —Poit 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this worlc, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
* The Oaztona* "— tSVondard 

20. THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTHL 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" ▲ work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.**— /SuttraM IfewL 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it Is a oharming story 
full of delicate character-painting.*'— ilMencMm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for grapiiio power and observation The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— ^SMiirdayiievMw. 

23. OBANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

*' We commend 'Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.*'— ^McnmMn. 

li 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOSa 

BY J. 0. JEAPFRESON. 
" A dellghtfal book.**— iKAenoiim. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the stady 
as well as the drawing-room table and the oironlating library."— Zoiwsf. 

25. NO OHUEOH. 

** We adyise all who haye the opportonity to read this book.**— ilMMCum 

26. mSTBESS AND MATT), 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tije.'^'-Athenaeum. '* A charming tale charmingly told.'*— vStandordL 

27. LOST ABB SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOBTON. 

** * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noTelL''— Times, 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— ^i?:nifnin«r. 

28. LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of * Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo haa stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Reinew, 

29. BABBAEA'S HISTOEY. By AMELIA R EDWABDS. 

'* It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
EUstory.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut chaj«cters, and sentiments 
expressed with ad exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika"— 2Vmei. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWARD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most Interesting them&** — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving's Ufe ought to have a niche 
ineverygallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa"— fSdtfttfdflv Beview. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^~-Athenosum, 

82. SAH SLICE'S AMEBIOAN HnUOTIB. 

**I>ip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a pric&"— Poi t 

33. OHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should esi)ect that even he would pronounce 'Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— T^nea 

34. ALEO FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— iiMefMmia 

35. ACUIES. By MRS. OUPHAITC. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.**— iiM«n«tf/n. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty wUl appeal irresistibly to all readers."— PoiC 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the anihor of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa"— i?d;aintR«r. 
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87. NEW AHEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very interMting book. Mr. Dixon has written thonghtfnlly and welL"-p2\'mei. 
**We reoommend every one who feels any interest in Imman nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— tSaturday Review. 

38. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brlmf nl of life and hnmonr and of the deepest hnman 
Interest It is a book to be retomed to again and again for the deep ana searching 
knowledge it evinces of hnman thoughts and feelinga"— ^M«nanim. 

39. THE WOMAN'S EINODOll 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^ttoumim. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy* well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

" The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readera"— TVmea 

42. A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— J?d»mtner. ' 

43. HANNABL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasuit, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— vStondard 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

''This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.''^^<afubirdL 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm thui the graceful 
sketches in this work,"— United Service Magatine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to tue industry and talent of Mra Oliphant, and may hold ita 
own with even * The Ohronides of Oarlingford.* "— 2lnt«f. 

47. MY LITTLE LADT. By E. P. POTNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
nnaifected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to ue reader."— TYmeii. 

48. FH(EBE, JUNIOK By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe' is excellently drawn." — Timee. 

49. LIPE OP MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

"A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will^ we doubt not) become th« 
mostpopular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
*'Thia book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilcodleny, 

« 
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